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Dependable; built-in MASSAGIC com- 
fort is a smart enough sales story to put 
more profit in your pocket, every time 


you tell it. It’s one of the basic benefits of 
MASSAGIC shoes that keep customers 
coming back, pair after pair. 


Smart styling, new styling, is the 
solid second leg that supports your 
MASSAGIC sales—fresh color concepts, 
new lasts, and crisp designs. 

If yow’re not already a MASSAGIC- 


The FASHION ; \ Fae sii 
Silk Label Series. \e2 smart Dealer—and if profit is important 
Model 271-1. g . ° ‘ 
Pin-Tuk Moccasin . ‘ sto you—write for details, today. 
Toe Blucher in . 4 


Dark Olive, Black } 
a Sree Cae. : At Retail from $16.95 to $24.95. 
Other W eyenberg styles from $11.95. 


Silk Label Series z E 
Model 280- Silk Label Series. / 

Pie eect modal 2210, WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 
ing-Ti P | rted Black 

Kote Raprag hay ‘coe MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

nished Brown Calf. Moccasin Toe. 
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COLOR- 
COORDINATED ., 


TOLEX 


MATERIALS 
INCREASE PROFIT 
and PERFORMANCE 


Look for Respro® Textileather at 
the Allied Products Show, Room 
552 in the Trade Show Building. 
Learn the full story of these man- 
made footwear fabrics that help 
cut production costs and help 
produce better shoes... now 
color-coordinated with the latest 
leather colors for uppers. 
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TOLEX VINYLS for UPPERS: 


Velvin Patenel Mello-vin 


TOLEX VINYLS for LININGS: 


Resproid 1000 Nygen Reskraf 
Mustang Jamal Rayette Bronco 
Durakalf Mello-vin Resproid 


for REINFORCING & PLUMPERS: 


Tufsta Tufsta Doubler 


| Kéyor’ TEXTILEATHER® 


i | THE GENERAL TIRE 
. & RUBBER COMPANY 


TEXTILEATHER DIVISION /TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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In this issue . 


The whys of interior alent 
It's the store with personality that attracts business and 
interior displays are a powerful way of expressing per- 
sonality. 


The Guild collections for spring 
The Guild collections indicate a trend towards a more 
feminine look for spring. Another outstanding trend is 
towards the young, low heeled, easy-to-walk-in shoe. 


As suburbs boom: 
downtown now getting 26% less shoe business 
An analysis of 87 major cities across the U. S. shows that 
in the eight-year period 1954-1962 downtown shoe busi- 
ness has fallen off by more than the above percentage. 


Selling the extra pair through fashion 
How can you sell the extra pair to the woman who has 
just bought? 


Per capita production/consumption (a new look) 
The results of an extensive probe into shoe market sizes 
give the industry some new figures. 


An editor goes to ‘‘MTM school”’ 
To learn more about how Trimfoot Co. is working to cut 
costs through MTM, a RECORDER editor sat in on one 
of the classes. 


Departments . . . 


Allied trades ce ae Personnel changes— 
Estelle Anderson a aan retail 
Gervase Butler ......... 23 Personnel changes— 
Deaths ‘- 60 production 
Editorial een > Production line 
Geraldine Epp 27 Profile bs 
Inside shoe business ..... 13 Publisher’s column 
The last word >. ae Retail news 
Leather ae Retail trade report 
Letters 10 Salesmen on the road .... 
Market report— Evelyn Schless 
manufacturing ...... 72 Shoe manufacturing . 
New products— Shoe schooi 
manufacturing ....... 78 Trade events ... , 
Pattern portrait ree 29 Voices from the trade 
People in action . 61 Worth writing for 


Coming December 15. 


Annual review and forecast 

Boot and Shoe Recorder's annual presentation of the statisti- 
cal record of the industry for the past year with a prediction 
of trends for 1962. 
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To promote and protect 4 
children’s foot health. 
To serve our customers 
— not to séll them. 
sXe) practice the science 
of proper fit, relating 
* heel to ball measurements 
* heel to toe measurements 
* width measurements 
* structural characteristics 
. * overall conformation—to determine 
correct last and size. 
; To provide a size-check service 
to safeguard that fit. 
To ensure that the shoes we endorse 
‘a are made over approved lasts, 
. and meet quality standards 
‘ 4 of material and construction. . 
4 : ¥ 
Rg , To merit the confidence : 
™ our customers place in us. ~ oat 


This Code of Good Practice is available as a dis- 
play plaque to Blue Star merchants, with whom 
we share the conviction that ours is not just a 


business ... it is a continuing trust. 


Blue Star Shoes, Inc. — Manufacturers, 5 Franklin Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts S TAR 


$5-$6-$7 Shoes 








EDITORIAL 


by JOHN REILLY 


Full markup demands full service 


The battle between brands and private label or un- 
branded shoes is reaching white heat. In 1958, 
branded footwear is estimated to have accounted for 
fifty-five percent of sales. Industry estimates today 
give branded and private label or unbranded shoes 
equal shares of the market. 

The reason for this increase is obvious. It is the 
phenomenal growth of chain stores, discount houses 
and the speed with which supermarkets, variety and 
drug chains have moved into shoe distribution. The 
increases which private label and unbranded shoes 
are showing pose several interesting questions. 


The great enigma 

The independent has, over the past thirty-five years, 
learned to live with chain store competition. Despite 
the fact that chain store growth has accelerated 
greatly in the past few years and branched out into 
roadside stores and leased departments, it is still 
readily identifiable and measurable competition. The 
great enigma is the discount house and other forms of 
self-service shoe selling. 

What has been their rate of growth? What is their 
present share of the market? How fast will chains 
move into discount selling? 


There are no reliable figures available on the share 
of the shoe market self-service operations are getting 
at present. The discounters’ estimate of their present 
status and potential are highly exaggerated. In all 
probability, they are getting from 5 to 10 percent of 
retail shoe business and are expected to increase at 
the rate of 5 percent a year, until they reach their 
saturation point. When that point will be reached 
is another great enigma. 

Many traditional department store merchandisers, 
to whom the discount houses are at present a far 
more serious threat than they are to independent and 
chain store retailers, contend that the discounters 
have “had it” and that they are in for a period of 
attrition, self-inflicted by excessive price-cutting and 
serviceless selling. 

Their inability to obtain strong nationally adver- 
tised brands has been very frustrating to the dis- 
counters. They have constantly maintained that the 
high velocity of their operations would eventually at- 
tract nationally advertised brands. As recently as 
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three years ago, they frankly admitted that they 
could not realize their full potential without them. 
This philosophy has changed somewhat in the last 
year. Now, they say they prefer to sell national 
brands, but that the public is so thoroughly sold on 
the “discounting image” that they can do without 
them. 

In recent weeks, there have been indications that 
manufacturers of some branded lines are softening 
their policy on selling discount houses. 

These incidents, however, are few and far between. 
We do not believe they indicate a trend. Examination 
of the brands involved in the reported transactions 
shows that they do not measure up to the definition of 
brand, which must be consistently advertised and com- 
municated to users and be generally available to them 
on a national scale. 

National brands are the lifeblood of the inde- 
pendent retailer and the independent retailer holds 
the future of branded lines in his hands. It is only 
natural that a manufacturer should seek the broadest 
channels of distribution for his product and for a 
retailer to protest any break in the branded line front. 
But this is no time for retailer or manufacturer to 
panic. It is a time for the retailer to examine the 
kind of job he is doing with his branded lines. 

Is he giving them the vigorous intelligent promotion 
this valuable asset deserves? Is he carrying branded 
shoes in the breadth of styles and depth of sizes neces- 
sary to make every possible sale? 


Full service for full markup 

In a word, is he rendering the full service to which 
a customer is entitled when the retailer gets full 
markup for his shoes? 

Manufacturers get a fair markup on the shoes they 
make and they expect their retailers to enjoy a fair 
markup too. But the pressure for more and more 
units increases daily and manufacturers will examine 
present avenues of distribution carefully and explore 
new ones. The ability of the independent retailer to 
promote his brands successfully, bring about maxi- 
mum exposure for them in his franchised area and 
produce those extra units, is his best assurance that 
manufacturers will not allow their brands to find their 
way into discount houses and other self-service 
outlets. 





ATTACK! 
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Shoeboard wins in action ... commands the field... 
the only material born and bred to its specific job. 


Nothing can take its place, because nothing can match its 
natural-fibred ability to work with leather not against it. 

Not just stiffeners, but functioning structural elements, 
shoeboard counters are flexible at the top, firm at sidewall 

and heel seat, absorb moisture, ‘‘breathe’’, conform to the last, 


shape to the foot, add long-wearing comfort to sturdy support. 


To find out more about competitive Shoeboard counters . . . made to fit your 
specifications, write, 


NATIONAL SHOE BOARD CONFERENCE 


10 State Street + Boston, Massachusetts 
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shape to | 
sidew alls. , 


Join the Counter Attack! Specify Steerhyde - 
Hidite + H-Board + Live Oak Shoe Board by Jameson for 
your counters. Send for your free specification file folder. 


C. F. JAMESON & CO., INC., 218 RIVER ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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TRADE EVENTS 





Major markets... . 


Allied Shoe Products Show, Fal!-Win 
ter 1962, New York Trade Sh 
Bldg., New York 


Shoe Market of prea St. 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Hotels 
Sheraton-Jefferson, Statler Hilton 
Lennox and Park Plaza and St. Louis 
Merchandise Mart, St. Louis 
April 29-May 


National Shoe Fair of America, Na 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
National Shoe Retailers Assn., New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Sheraton-Atlantic, New York- 
er and Manger-Vanderbilt Hotels 
New York 23 . April 29-May 3 


Tanners’ Council of America, Leather 
Show, spring and summer 1963 lines 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


National Shoe Fair of America, Na- 
ional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
National Shoe Retailers Assn., Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Assn., Palmer House, Conrad 
Hilton and other hotels, Chicago 
Oct. 13-17 


. . . and keep in mind 


National Retail Merchants Assn., An 
nual Convention, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York .............Jan. 7-11 


Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc., 
Shoe Show and Convention, Sher 
aton-Syracuse !nn, East Syracuse 


N. 


Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc., Summer Shoe Show, Hotels 
P-nn Sheraton and Carlton Hous 
Pittsburgh 


Discount Operators National Show, 
Modern Retailer’ newspaper, New 
York Trade Show Bldg. and Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City...Feb. I 1-14 


National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
All-Directors' Congress, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

March 7-10 

Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, 

New England Shoe and Leather 

Assn., Statler Hilton and Sheraton 

Plaza Hotels, Boston April 1-4 


Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Dallas Fall Shoe Show, Adolphus 
Baker and Statler Hilton Ho 
Dallas 


North American Factory Management 
Conference and Shoe Machinery 
Show, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Assn., of Canada, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati 


Foreign... 


British National Slipper Fair, Black- 
pool, England F 
Footwear Components Exhibition 
Washington Hotel, London, England 

May 
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“ULINIS, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. and CANADA 











ven Santa knows that the nursing profession 


prefers Clinics . .. America’s #1 uniform shoe! 
It’s ‘‘plus business” for Clinic dealers who enjoy 
year-round volume . . . fast turn over . . . and full 


profit on every pair of Clinics. 


THE 


( LAMIC ‘*In Stock’’ service, 


SHOE sizes 314-12, AAAA-E. 
fpr Young Woman, in Whité, Clinics retail at 8.95-12.95 


THE CLINIC SHOEMAKERS, Division of 


THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION OF: AMERICA 
AURORA, MISSOURI 





LETTERS 





Compliments on enlarged scope 


I want to take this opportunity to 
compliment you on the enlarged 
scope of BOOT AND SHOE RECORD- 
ER’S shoe industry publishing that 
I noticed began with your Sept. 15 
issue. 

I feel that your new format has 
substantially improved your already 
excellent publication, and I feel 
every issue has many features of 
great interest. In fact, I have re- 
cently written to our sales force 
recommending that every salesman 
who heretofore may not have sub- 
scribed to the BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER should do so now. 

FRED J. DIAMANT, PRES. 
DESCO SHOE CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rate of infants’ foot growth 

I enjoy your magazine and ap- 
preciate the improvement in types 
of informational articles. However, 
I am writing primarily because I 
was moved by some facts given in 
“Facts About Baby Shoes and 
Feet,” Oct. 15, P. 78. 

Frem what little knowledge I have 
picked up in the last nine years, 
I agree heartily with your opinions 
as to limiting corrective shoes to 
necessity only, using flexible shoes 
for infants, etc. However, in regard 
to your paragraph on foot growth, 
you state, “These feet grow four 
and one-third inches, an average of 
two inches a year.” If your 74- 
year study period is not a typo- 
graphical error, this average is 
hardly possible. Two sizes a year 
would be more likely, wouldn’t it? 

Later in the same article, you 
state that if a child’s foot grows an 
average of two inches a year, that 
is six full sizes, meaning six pairs 
of shoes per year. Again, I must 
question your source. I think you 
will agree with my estimate that 
the average size of the foot of a 
six-month old child is about 3% 
in. According to your figures, at 
the age of 414, the child’s foot 
would be about 111% in. long! Put- 
ting it another way, if the child 
wears a size 2 shoe at six months, 
he would be wearing an 8 at eight- 
een months and a junior’s one at 30 
months. 


10 


I would guess it is more likely 
that children’s foot growth aver- 
ages about one inch in the first 
couple years (per year) and less 
than an inch in the next few years. 
Incidentally, our store does not ad- 
here to the common opinion, often 
written by doctors, that a ciild’s 
shoes should be changed every three 
months until he is in his teens. This 
is ridiculous. There is no way of 
determining such a figure, as it may 
vary from two months to a year. 

PAUL M. GORDON 
GORDON’S BOOT SHOP 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


Yes, you're absolutely right— 
there was an error (in fact, a 
couple of them) in that story 
about baby shoes and feet. 

The basic facts are correct. 
That is, the study did cover a 
74-year period, and in that time 
the feet of the quads averaged a 
total growth of four and one- 
third inches, or 13 full sizes. But 


from that point it should have, 


read that this averages out to 
two full sizes (not inches) a year, 
or an average annual growth of 
three-fifths of an inch. 

The second error followed be- 
cause it was based on the faulty 
figures of the first error. The 
story said that the growth rate 
of two full inches a year (wrong) 
means six full sizes a year. Two 
inches does mean six sizes, of 
of course—except that the two 
“inches” should have been two 
“sizes” in the first place. Editor. 


How does a shoe breathe? 


I refer to an article titled “How 
Does a Shoe Breathe?” appearing 
in the October 15, 1961, addition of 
your publication. While your at- 
tempt to cast some light on what 
is certainly a large question in the 
minds of the buying public does 
you credit, we think that your ar- 
ticle is in fact misleading. Had your 
article been titled “How Does 
Leather Breathe?” you would have 
been on relatively strong ground 
since it is common knowledge in 
the shoe industry that shoes are 
not made only of leather but of 
many other non-breathing compo- 
nents. 

We believe it would have been 
much more to the point to state that 
while leather does have the ability 
to absorb moisture, this character- 


istic is negated in whole or in part 
by the application of various non- 
breathing linings, cements and 
other shoe components which go 
into a shoe. 
MAURICE A. MURRAY, EXEC. V. P. 
ARNAV INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LITTLE FERRY, N. J. 


Shoe labeling 


Just read the article about 
shoe labeling by John Reilly [Oct. 
1, P. 7]. I would like to put in my 
two-bits worth of say-so on this 
subject. 

It was started more than three 
years ago by Mr. Wilbur Gardner 
of Medford, Oregon. He got up 
petitions, sent them to shoe repair 
shops all over the country, for the 
shoe repairmen to ask their cus- 
tomers to sign, which several thou- 
sand did. These were sent to Mr. 
Charles O. Porter, then the con- 
gressman from Oregon. That is 
when the ball got rolling. I per- 
sonally sent some paper shoes to 
him, also, so he could see for him- 
self the junk that was put in some- 
thing they call shoes. 

We did this to have the people 
learn what they were paying a high 
price for. In my opinion some shoe 
manufacturers are somewhat like 
Jesse James. Only difference is 
Jesse rode a horse and packed a 
gun. Now, it’s high time the people 
are shown what’s what. I was 70 
years young last July and have 
been in shoe business mostly ever 
since I was 10, except for the four 
years I was in the Army. In the old 
days shoes had leather insoles, not 
paper or some junk. These silver 
tongued orators who call them- 
selves shoemen ought to be in poli- 
tics not shoes. : 

When these cheap shoes get wet 
they fall apart like a hobo’s coat 
tail in a wind storm. A shoe repair 
man has to be a magician to re- 
pair them. Nine out of ten times 
it can’t be done. A man with six to 
ten kids can’t afford to buy each 
child a pair of shoes every two or 
three weeks. Good leather shoes 
last much longer and can be re- 
paired. In many cases I’ve found 
the child out grows the shoes before 
they are worn out; then they are 
handed down to the next one they 
fit. Maybe this is a hardship for 
the manufacturer, but I don’t think 
so. A manufacturer of good service- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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Simple A B C’s for buyers 


Profound changes in the retail buying function, and 
in the status and responsibility of the retail buyer, 
have resulted from the revolution in modern retailing, 
says Grey Matter, published by Grey Advertising, Inc. 


| Advertising / 
Program é 
—_ 


Retail buying has evolved into a marketing rather 
than a purchasing operation; and it is vital that the 
retail people who make the decisions on what to buy, 
what quantities to buy, what promotional weight to 
put behind a line or product, should base these de- 
cisions on knowledge of the manufacturers’ products. 

They must realize that the manufacturer not only 
creates products but uses advertising to create cus- 
tomers for his retailers. They must understand the 
thinking behind the vendor’s advertising and evalu- 
ate the selling power it can generate for their stores. 

In order to help buyers appraise manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising more intelligently, Grey Matter cited these 
advertising basics: 

““Manufacturers’ advertising creates more customers 
for the products retailers sell. 

‘Manufacturers’ advertising informs the people 
about new products and changes in products. Sooner 
or later, people begin to want these products and look 
for the place to buy them. Retailers’ advertising and 
displays tell them where to buy them. This combina- 
tion of effort leads to retail sales. 

‘Manufacturers’ advertising hastens buying de- 
cisions in the retail store. Pre-selling helps the con- 
sumer buy more in her shopping time. 

“In this competitive world it is not enough for a 
product to be of good quality. To survive, it must be 
constantly improved. Advertising and the resulting 
volume sales make possible continuous improvement. 

“Manufacturers’ advertising raises people’s desires. 
Where do they satisfy them? In the retail stores. 
That’s how retail sales and profits grow.” 


eC. Be Tarte th, 
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4 
retail profitably = @ 
at 58% to 511% “Bristol 


shoe 


SERRATO 
Sizes 414 to 12— 
hidden gore in vamp 
BLACK in leather 


or crepe sole 


SNUGGER 
Sizes 414 to 12— 
elastic leather top 

BLACK only 


CONTINENTAL 


Sizes 3 to 12 
BLACK or BROWN 


LO-MOC 
Sizes 3 to 12 
BLACK or BROWN 


“ALL 4’ ADVERTISED IN 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Mo. 











WHY NOT NOW? 


SOONER OR LATER YOU'LL USE ONE OF 


CROWN’S 5 GREAT FOAMS 


Cushioning that keeps your shoes comfortably lightweight, flexible and porous—it breathes. 


AIRTUFF — the finest firm foam latex available. AIRTUFF provides firmness and 
toughness that stands up under the most severe punishment . . . yet is lightweight, 
breathable and comfortable. Actually TEST PROVEN in famous makes of football 
shoes where other materials failed. Used for insole combinations, sock linings and 
bottom fillers, AIRTUFF combines light weight (2 to 3 times lighter than sponge) and 
porosity (it “breathes” for cool comfort) with resiliency and long life . . . the finest 
foam qualities you can offer. 

SPECIAL NOTE: AIRTUFF can be poured directly on various types of shoe board... saving the cost 
of further lamination. 


VULCO-SPONGE— especially formulated for use in canvas shoes manufacturea 
by the vulcanization process. VULCO-SPONGE is the most porous, coolest-wearing 
cushioning of this type available. Contains all of the superior lightweight and resiliency 
features of AIRTUFF and, in addition, resists the heat of vulcanization. 


FOAMCOTE— our most popular a// purpose cushioning foam. A standard ‘‘medium 
compression”’ used on a multitude of fabrics for cushion insoles and sock lining combina- 
tions, fillers, plumpers, vamp and tongue liners, heel pads and replacement insoles. 
FOAMCOTE is the most comfortable shoe cushioning material in use—lightweight, 
porous, cool and durable. So durable that it takes a beating and still retains its shape 
and comfort throughout the life of the shoe. 


"“B” FOAM on Insole Board—the special “Blue Foam” with superior aging and 
compression features . . . that replaces ‘““‘bonded”’ scrap foams. Available on any board 
that comes in roll form, ‘““B’’ FOAM is poured in thicknesses from °."’ to 4’’ with 
excellent dimensional stability. Shoes using ‘“‘B’’ FOAM are “‘money savers’’, too, since 
““B”’ FOAM is generally less expensive than ‘‘bonded”’ foams of comparable compression. 


FOAMPUFF — the billowy “soft”? foam used primarily in thicker gauges (14’’ and 
up) to give a pillow cushion effect. Unlike polyurethanes and polyesters, genuine foam 
latex FOAMPUFF keeps its shape and gives cushioning comfort as well as puff for 
pillow-type insoles. 


if you retail: Crown foams give your customers the com- If you manufacture: Take advantage of the spe- 
fortable, cushioning quality they are looking for. Comfortable, cial selling qualities and availability of Crown Shoe 
lightweight, breathable resiliency . . . that keeps sales rolling Foams. All Five foams are poured on standard or custom 
and satisfied customers coming back for more. It’s only smart boards and fabrics to your exact gauge specification. 
business to ask for and insist on Crown Shoe Foams in the Call your nearest representative . . . or Crown direct 
shoes you offer. .-.. now. 


—~ 


} - 
(cown RUBBER COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio 
a icra 
Represented by: comnce 
John G. Freeman Company Cc. F. Bogle W. C. Reynolds Company Cc. M. Sharples 


918 North 4th Street P O Box 776 7818 Forsyth Bivd., Room 205 38 Temple Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Grand Prairie, Texas Clayton 5, Missouri Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Verdekal General Foam Corporation A. J. & J. R. Cook Company Thomas K. Connor 


P O Box 69 Riverside Drive and 134 Street 605 Mission Street 2302 West End Avenue 
Elizabethtown, Pa. New York 31, New York South Pasadena, Calif. Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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INSIDE SHOE BUSINESS 


by BILL ROSSI 


Right of entry into heaven 


One significant facet of the current retailing revolu- 
tion is the swift trend toward specialization. Shoe 
business is splitting into several clear-cut classifica- 
tions. Some of these are new. And the old or estab- 
lished ones are being forced to adopt new practices. 

In the immediate years ahead, the bulk of shoe 
business is not going to discount and self-service 
stores; nor will it remain with or return to regular 
shoe stores and departments. A new “balance of 
power” is rapidly developing. 


The challengers 


The established shoe stores and departments will 
remain the strongest power, but with less power than 
before. The discounters loom as the main challenger. 
But a group of lesser powers—the supermarkets, drug 
chains, clothing chains, house-to-house, etc.—are 
gathering strength at the fringes and will take larger 
bites out of the whole. 

3ut among the two major powers, the discounters 
and regular stores, the split of shoe business will likely 
be resolved something as follows: 

To the regular shoe stores and departments will go 
the bulk of the fashion shoe business. They have the 
depth and breadth of selections to which the discount 
operation, dedicated to fast turnover with limited 
items, is not suited. 

Better-grade shoes associated with fit, quality, 
fashion and service—these too will fall mainly to the 
regular stores. Fitted shoes, children’s shoes, feature 
and orthopedic types, and various specialty types— 
these also will fall into the realm of the regular stores. 

But the discount and self-service stores should cap- 
ture a very substantial share of the lower-priced shoes, 
especially in men’s and women’s, along with large 
segments of the slipper and rubber footwear markets. 

3ecause some 60-70 percent of all footwear (includ- 
ing rubber) retails for under $6 a pair, the discount 
stores hold an obvious huge potential in pairage. By 
1965-67, this could reach some 200 million pairs, in- 
cluding rubber, and a dollar volume of around $800 
million. This would represent some 20 percent of total 
unit footwear volume, and about 15 percent of total 
footwear dollar volume. 

Where the national brands will settle, nobody really 
knows. But one thing sure. Any mass movement of 


national brands toward discounters will bring un-. 


precedented chaos to shoe business and certain suicide 
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for the national brands. The latter could make a quick 
initial killing—but from then on would be living on 
borrowed time. 

But the whole pattern, as cited above, could be sub- 
ject to important changes under the influence of the 
following developments by the discounters in the im- 
mediate years ahead: 

If there is an upgrading in the image and merchan- 
dise of the discounter. 

If discounters expand and deepen in fashion mer- 
chandise. 

If discounters move toward some services—such as 
fitting services in children’s shoes. 

If they offer more breadth and depth in sizes. 

If they expand their range of prices upward to 
embrace a larger share of the market potential. 

Some of these developments are already in motion. 
They may well force important changes in the char- 
acter of the discount operation, and also force higher 
markons to compensate for higher costs via more 
markdowns, slower turns, larger inventory, services, 
etc. Markon could be pressured upward from a present 
22-25 percent to an eventual 30-35 percent, thus nar- 
rowing the gap between discount and regular stores. 

This same process, recall, happened with the shoe 
chains in the Twenties and Thirties. The chains ended 
up with some definite advantages and took a substan- 
tial and permanent bite of shoe business. 


A real shakedown due 

We’re now seeing a repeat of history. The regular 
shoe stores and departments themselves are due for a 
real shakedown in operating costs and operating meth- 
ods. If the discounters upgrade in all direction, and 
can still function with a 30-35 percent markon, it’s 
still a 7-12 percent markon advantage over the regu- 
lars. 

All this is the inexorable law of today’s economic 
jungle. The regular stores are faced with plenty of 
problems. But keep well in mind that the discounters 
are stewing in dilemmas of their own. Competition 
in shoe business has always been fierce. Now it may 
become ruthless—the inevitable consequence of the 
jungle-law process of self-preservation. 

An old-time ballad was entitled, “Everybody Wants 
to Go to Heaven—But Nobody Wants to Die.” Well, 
in the current period of radical change, good chunks 
of old shoe business practices will have to die if retail- 
ers hope to achieve right of entry into heaven. 





Ingenious Wellco 


puts anend to® = 
STOCKROOM ~ 
GROPING! _.. 


An actual swatch and picture are right on the box! 


Gone forever are the days when you have 
to remember which styles, colors or materi- 
als the code numbers stand for. 

Wellco has devised an ingenious system 
for applying an actual sample swatch of the 
material from which the casual is made on 
the front end panel of the box. In addition, 
an illustration of the style appears on the 
box, too. 


en ad 


Of course, the usual code numbers and 
descriptions will be imprinted on the box 
as well . . . you’ll need that information for 
re-ordering. 


wellco 


shoe corporation 


©1961 WELLCO SHOE COR PORATION,WAYN ESVILLE, N. C.1n Canada, FoamTreap Casuals are made exclusively by Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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VOICES 
Rival) 


“Quality, fit and wear will do more 
to bring a customer back for an- 
other pair of shoes than any gim- 
mick, whether fashion or price, that 
the industry has yet come up with,” 
says W. L. KREIDER of W. L. 
Kreider’s Sons, Palmyra, Pa. “It 
would seem that through a more 
educated public, we could estab- 
lish ways and means of capturing 
a larger share of the consumer’s 
dollar. The key to proper pricing 
and an improved profit picture lies 
entirely in a program which would 
educate the consumer to a better 
understanding and appreciation of 
the various parts of a shoe, the 
functions it will perform, as well as 
the relative dollar value as com- 
pared to other products. 

“An educational program of this 
kind would result in greater re- 
spect and appreciation for the shoe 
retailer and the product he carries. 
Emphasis by the shoe industry 
should not be on how cheaply we 
can sell a pair of shoes nor how 
fashionable we can make them 
without regard to fit and wearabil- 
ity, but rather how great is the 
value received for the dollar spent.” 


oa * * 


Hike without increase... . 


“Developing new methods of in- 
creasing volume, without raising 
prices to the consumer, is the great- 
est service the shoe industry can 
render,” says R. J. POTVIN of 
R. J. Potvin Shoe Co. “If the pres- 
ent trend of increasing retail prices 
of shoes continues, it will create 
buyer resistance and affect the en- 
tire industry. 

“Competition has tended to increase 
cost by causing manufacturers to 
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add extra detail in styling, extra 
sizes and widths and extra services, 
so that many lines are being priced 
out of their category. Simplifica- 
tion in styling, merchandising and 
selling are the three areas holding 
the greatest possibility of cost re- 
duction.” 


“The experience of yesterday is 
not a Bible for the plans of tomor- 
row,” declares MRS. THELMA L. 
OVERMAN of Overman’s Shoes in 
Kolby, Kansas. “Since the customer, 
per se, has practically nothing to 
do with establishing the fashion 
picture of the advance season, the 
Fashion Board could do much to 
eliminate the confusion that exists 
in the consumer’s mind, and as a 
result, in the buyer’s mind, too, as 
to the length of time current styles 
can be fashionably worn. Many 
women still have a closet full of 
heavy heels, round toes and passé 
colors which they are hanging onto, 
along with a few pairs of pointed 
toes ... enough to get by on if an- 
other big change is in the offing. 

“Strong and uniform emphasis 
on the rightness of a variety of 
toes and heels for a variety of uses 
and occasions would certainly help 
to reassure the customer and create 
the desire for that extra pair.” 


* * * 


Working girls make traffic 


“If we can get more of the working 
girls from downtown office build- 
ings into the shoe departments, 
then we’ll have a replacement for 
the business that may have gone to 


the suburbs. We’re doing every- 
thing we can to encourage this type 
of young trade,” says MRS. VIR- 
GINIA WADDELL, manager of 
Bomar Shoes . . . the leased de- 
partment at Muse’s in Atlanta, Ga. 
“These girls make good money and 
they can afford to buy better shoes. 
Price is not so important but the 
problem is how to get them into 
an upstairs department. 

“The working girl usually shops on 
her lunch hour. Therefore, the de- 
partment has to be geared to ex- 
pedite the sale. Easy, accessible, 
open displays . . . quick and effi- 
cient, personalized service . . . all 
these are most effective in catering 
to these young women.” 


They try and then return 

MITCHELL KUPERBERG, who 
has owned and operated the Alray 
Shoe Store, Inc., in Miami for 
nearly 40 years, says: ““A customer 
may go for the ‘sale’ prices a few 
times for his child’s shoes, but when 


health problems arise, he’s willing 
to spend anything for corrective 
shoes. The idea is to sit tight and 
wait it out, if you can. Everything 
runs in cycles. Most of my cus- 
tomers return after a few tries 
elsewhere. 

“Parents are beginning to realize 
more and more their children need 
better shoes. People are better ed- 
ucated now and, after all, you get 
what you pay for. Discount shoes 
for children aren’t such a bargain 
after all... after a few tries.” 





NEW TRIMMING KNIFE PROVIDED ON PTL-B 


Simplifies toe lasting-reduces damage. 
Designed particularly for extreme 
pointed toes. Trims off excess lasted- 
over margin during final overwipe. No 
need to snip the upper in advance of 
toe lasting. All but eliminates last point 
damage to upper by reducing drag of 
upper stock over toe area. 


yt for pointed toes! 


On the pointed toe shoe, it’s the clean, sharp, 
smoothly lasted toe that points the way to a sale. 
Even on the most extreme toe styles, shoe manu- 
facturers now get top quality lasting at low cost — 
with the new United Power Toe Lasting Machine — 
Model B. 

Two important United advances made this 
progress in lasting pointed toes: 


The Thermoplastic Adhesive Applier — Applies a 
special fast-setting cement with greater ease and 
accuracy, provides a perfect bond. 


The air-powered Teflon toe band. Makes possible a 
unique conforming operation that means big im- 
provements in upwiping and forming. No matter 
how extreme the pointed toe, the PTL-B has a toe 
band that’s best for it. It carefully and easily han- 


16 


dles many upper stocks, too, from the most delicate 
cloth or mesh on up to the heaviest leathers. 

Controls on the PTL-B are easier, simpler. Up- 
wipe, overwipe and bedding down pressure are 
push-button controlled — controls are centered on 
one handle, completely power operated. 

Put this PTL-B superiority to work for you! 
United is ready to present complete details and 
demonstrate how the PTL-B can bring a new Pay- 
off Point — in quality and economy — to your shoe- 
making operations. Contact your nearest United 
sales office or write for additional information. 


needle 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
US0-195x 
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georgia 


NEW — AND VERY SMART! The crescent toe 
wins fashion's acclaim this season, and no- 


i Fashion's 
where is it more beautifully interpreted than in 
these delightful new patterns by Viner. To see 
. . . write for our 


the complete assortment 
latest In-Stock catalog. 
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of BANGOR 


IN-STOCK 
young and gay footwear 


$6.95 - $9.95 Retail 
Shoe Craftsmen Since 1905 


VINER BROS., INC., Bangor, Maine 
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FORWAR. 


1. Unique arch-support area 3. Continuing taper decreases degree of bend 
assures proper distribution — preserves new appearance by 
of body weight minimizing usual creases in the vamp 


2. Taper begins here — 
extends and quickens the step - 
reduces the walking effort required 

















THRUST SOLE 
Proved on the joo! 


More productive work hours (and after-work hours) 
with Forward Thrust on the job! Its revolutionary propulsion” 
principle and scientifically engineered support 
take the effort out of walking and the strain out of standing. 
Designed in lightweight CUSH-N-CREPE, it measurably 
reduces foot and body fatigue... eliminates the danger of 


toe-stubbing ... really makes a work shoe work. 


Copies of “More Sales From The Bottom Up’’- fitting stool tips 
on Forward Thrust — available to retailers on request. 


® 
At Allied Products Show 
Ba 3 2 Trade Show Building 
Room 534 


AVON SOLE COMPANY 





Sweetheart 


OF THE CAMPUS CROWD 


STARRING COLONIAL’S NEW LUXURY PATENT LEATHER 


The chic unlined patent leather loafer .. . 
stunningly styled by Sandler .. . light and 
flexible and eager for fun . . . made in 
Colonial's NEW LUXURY — black, white or 
colored — the only patent leather 
for so smart a style. 


OF BOSTON 


2 hmial 


TANNING COMPANY, INC. 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 





PROFILE by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





Customers mob our stores . . . empty theirs 


“From an acorn, a great oak 
develops.”’ Corny, perhaps, but 
like most of the age-old adages 
it is absolute. More than half a 
century ago, Charles Taggart 
(of Taggart Shoes, Portsmouth, 
Ohio) planted his acorn... the 
idea of a leased shoe department 
in a department store. He tended 
it carefully and wisely. And it 
grew and prospered. Today, the 
“rings” of time and progress add up to eleven separate 
leased departments in seven stores: Martings (Ports- 
mouth, Ohio), Parsons (Ashland, Ky.), Anderson- 
Newcomb (Huntington, W. Va.), Coyle-Richardson 
(Charleston, W. Va.), Wrens (Springfield, Ohio), 
Greggs (Lima, Ohio), Purcell’s (Lexington, Ky). 
There are strong indications of greater and faster 
growth in the future. 

Charles Taggart, now 73 years of age, is board 
chairman and although he is retired from active par- 
ticipation in the business, he still goes to the office 
daily and is available for advice and counsel. His 
partner of long standing, H. G. Duis, is vice-presi- 
dent and board chairman of Martins, and, as a former 
president of the Ohio Retail Merchants Assn., a 
lawyer and CPA, he is an invaluable source of in- 
formation, knowledge, contacts. 

The “husbandry” of the firm’s resources ... ad- 
ministrative, financial, personnel . . . is the responsi- 
bility of 47-year-old Allen Yeary, president and sales 
manager. He came to Taggart’s in 1946, after four 
years in the U. S. Army Engineer Corps, where he 
held the rank of captain. While in the service, he 
married Catherine Taggart and, after the war, his 
father-in-law sold him on the idea of coming into the 
company. His experience, before the Army, had been 
in the sales department of International Harvester 
(seven years). With his sales background, it didn’t 
take long for him to acquire a workable knowledge of 
shoes. 

In ’46 Taggart’s had four leased departments; today 
there are eleven. Allen Yeary has, in effect, elaborated 
and expanded ‘the idea upon which the business was 
established. The important considerations are: The 
prestige of the store. It must be the dominant (oldest 
or largest) department store in each area. Can it be 
handled as a men’s, women’s and children’s operation, 
with enough volume to merchandise? For example: 
A town of possibly 35,000 people with the department 
store doing a minimum of $2 million where Taggart 
could expect to build a shoe business up to about 
$250,000. 

What does this mean to the department store? 
1. More traffic. 2. Capital requirements assumed by 
Taggart. 3. Specialized personnel in the shoe depart- 
ment. 4. Know how and operating experience. 5. Com- 
plete merchandising facilities. 6. Important national- 
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ly advertised lines. 7. Owner-management supervision 
(day by day contact with the department manager 
through personal visits, mail or telephone) that as- 
sures an active shoe operation as well as_ better 
service to the store customer. 

Personnel is a most important factor. “I feel very 
strongly about people,” says Allen, “and I work very 
closely with ours. Each leased department has an 
executive in charge. I have fourteen key people, each 
one of them doing an excellent job within their de- 
partment and with the stores. I believe these people 
carry about 90 percent of the responsibility of our 
image. I am training our people to be complete shoe 
people, to have a knowledge of all types of merchan- 
dise but to concentrate on what they are in. Insofar 
as it is practicable, present shoe department managers 
and salespeople are used in new leases. Training is 
given to all salespeople and the managers through a 
very practical and workable training course that 
encompasses the latest training techniques. Manager 
and salespeople are on an incentive basis that is highly 
productive and maximum effort is obtained.” 

What about buying? “The old idea that you should 
buy so many pairs of shoes at a given time is out,” 
says Allen. “Our major active lines consist of nation- 
ally advertised men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, 
in the medium to high grade ranges, as well as ad- 
vantageous contacts for our budget departments. We 
hold group buying meetings as needed, usually four 
to seven times a year. Representatives of the major 
lines carried in the various departments present the 
new shoes. At the close of the presentation, a select 
group of shoes is chosen. Each manager gives his 
views concerning certain shoes, as they pertain to his 
department and customers. This method has proved 
highly successful.” 

Have the discount stores affected your operation? 
“Not at all,” answered Allen. ‘“There’s a place for 
them. As for us, we merchandise our budget depart- 
ment in such a way that we are truly competitive 
with them and can give our customers much better 
merchandise (through special purchases), delivery 
service, credit and everything else that goes with it. 
When we give them all these, we are more than com- 
petitive. On special promotions, Dollar Days, etc., 
customers mob our stores and empty the discount 
stores. I see no grading down in customers’ desires. 
A lot of people still want quality. We have built a 
reputation for good quality and service and our cus- 
tomers understand it. In about 99 percent of the pur- 
chases, our customer finds out what the price is when 
the package is being wrapped.” 

Although Catherine Taggart Yeary retired from 
active business when she was married, she is still well- 
known in the trade. Allen does a great deal of travel- 
ing and she frequently covers the circuit with him. 
They have a son, John T. Yeary, 18 years old, who 
is a freshman at Washington and Lee. 
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Smooth and mellow with just a slight boarding, Gallun’s 
Strato Glo Calf adapts perfectly to newest feminine fashions. 
Luxurious Strato Glo is ideal for unlined shoes. It’s wonder- 
fully supple, too. And it’s soft as stardust for milady’s comfort. 
A subtle brilliance of finish highlights the natural beauty of GA] \ 
this truly finer calf. You’re style-right . . . and destined for | ; (THERS 
greater sales... when you specify Strato Glo Calf by Gallun. OSE 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin va aves 100 reas 
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by EVELYN SCHLESS, women’s editor 


Will the shoe 
collections be right? 


What clothes will your customers be trying to accessorize 
when they come into your store next spring? 

The answers are revealed in the spring 1962 American 
ready-to-wear collections that have just opened. 

Simplicity and elegance still continue, but silhouettes are 
changing. Clothes are much more feminine. 

The “little nothing” dress, having run the gamut from 
Russian broadtail to 29-cent-a-yard cotton, is no longer the 
only smart look. And even it has softened. 

Flowing, floating, clinging but not tight, with lots of skirt 
movement is the look for 1962. One of the top silhouettes 
is the princess, flared at the hemline. Bias cuts, some shapes 
with fitted front and loose back, raised waistline, all help to 
give a frankly feminine and young look to these new clothes. 

There are lots of ruffles on everything from evening dresses 
to shirts and even pants. Crepes and other soft, clingy fabrics 
dominate. 

After two colorful seasons, colors are quieter, softer. Neu- 
trals look refreshing and are high fashion when combined 
with each other. Navy and lighter shades of blue are shown 
in all collections. White and red, sometimes combined with 
navy, are promotional colors in sportswear. Whitened pastels 
are promotional in everything. Skirts remain just-below-knee 
length. 


Will the shoe collections be right for the new looks? 

The answer is an emphatic yes. 

It seems to me that our shoe designers have done a re- 
markable job. Working much further ahead than their coun- 
terparts on Seventh Avenue, they caught the feeling of the 
change. And they came up with fresh, new looking shoes 
with a feminine and pretty look that will be perfect with 
the new clothes. In many cases they have done it after seeing 
just leathers and a few fabrics in advance. 

Newly softened shoes with pretty openings, straps and 
ties, softened toes and lowered heels, the understated ele- 
gance of the beautifully proportioned pump .. . all are right 
for the new spring and summer clothes. And even for the 
avant-garde silhouettes of great cut and simplicity, the 
clothes that usually don’t end up on the racks of all the big 
department stores, our designers have created perfect shoes. 
High top lines on soft construction shoes and offbeat walking 
sandals are some of the best looks for these. 

Our designers have given the industry an opportunity to 
capture its share of the fashion dollar this spring. 


= 
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Point 


the way 
to extra 


profits 


Ga-lites 
TOE-SHAPERS FOR 
FASHIONABLE FOOTWEAR 


These little shapers — smartly designed 
to protect the latest in pointed toe styl- 
ing — in fresh feminine colors — give you 
big extra profits. Easy to display attrac- 
tively on your counter, easy to add to 
every shoe sale! 


Ga-Lite Shoe Trees are a fine value — 
wonderfully sturdy for all their light- 
ness —real style preservers and shoe 
savers . . especially after rainy-day 
wear. Crafted of durable plastic with 
spring steel handles to give firm pres- 

sure against the shank, 
without stretching deli- 
cate materials. (colors? 
Green, Yellow, Light 
Blue, Coral, White. 
Small, medium, large. 
Also available in 
rounded toe design.) 


Ga-Lites are packaged on a self-display 
card to sell themselves off your counter. 
And if you wish, each shoe tree will bear 
your store name, to keep on selling in 
milady’s chamber. 


STOCK UP NOW! Write 0. A. Miller Today 


0. A. MILLER DIVISION 
: iller 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 


CANADA: Manufactured and distributed by 
Willco Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 








((STETSON,) ») 


sn UL By 


ONE SKIN IN A THOUSAND 


If the skin this man is looking at could blush, it would. It can 
keep no secrets from him. He knows the fine grain, 
uniform weight, and supple quality good leather must have. 
He looks for leathers unmarked by prairie briars, 
barb and horn. Yes, only one skin in a thousand 
measures up. But that one mates perfectly with 
the workmanship, styling, and comfort you 
will find in every pair of Stetson Shoes. 
$26.95 to $65.00 per pair at better stores. 


Style No. 3304. Dark brown soft grain calfskin. 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC., SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASSACHUSETTS 
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by GERVASE BUTLER, men’s editor 


Direction is the way 
the wind blows 


He said it and I’m glad. Bob Riley I mean. Fashion author- 
ity and design consultant, Brooklyn Museum. At the fashion 
breakfast for the industry, National Shoe Fair of America. 

Mr. Riley concerned himself with “The Posture of Fashion” 
and his remarks concentrated on the distaff stance. But, in 
predicting what will sell for seasons to come he said one 
word that has no gender. Variety, the man said! And let 
that word lead us as we pursue the future. 

A good many retailers seem to reach financial success by 
guess and by golly. Just as some top fliers are seat of the 
pants pilots. When the subject of fashion comes up they jib 
and bridle. The attitude is that fashion represents a non- 
essential cluttering up of the main object—to get the foot in 
the door out the door with the least expenditure of time, effort 
and knowledge per dollar. It’s twilight time for that! 

Perhaps the miserable pairage per man sales record of the 
industry can be laid at the door of these relaxed operators. 
In any case, from now on in, their technique is obsolete. Lead- 
ership at the manufacturing level is concentrating on expand- 
ing fashion appeal. A stitch becomes important. Iron height 
again becomes a measure of dimension. The detail is a deci- 
sion maker. The total “look” may well be everywhere in the 
industry, but the individual interpretation can make or break 
the sale. Variety gives the merchant a toehold on that Com- 
stock Lode labeled “discretionary spending.” One carpet 
maker jokingly remarked recently, ‘“‘With our brand on the 
floor, who needs shoes?” The Japanese had the answer to that 
generations ago. Given time we may add it for variety. 

No man “needs’”’ shoes. What he needs is the suggestion 
of shoe fashions to match his requirements in wear. Shoes 
for the occasion should be the battle cry as we line up in the 
competition for the expendable dollar. The occasions vary, 
toe shapes vary, construction and weights vary, preferences 
vary between slipons and ties and let us hope that color, 
with black at the fulcrum, will vary increasingly. The only 
direction fashion can take is that in which the variables are 
combined to increase total eye appeal .. . and demand. 


The wind blows . . . a codicil 

For spring 1962 the fashion wind blows slim and flexible. 
Natural shoulder American on the frame, supple comfort on 
the foot. That buster, the 6 foot teen, still favors slim pants, 
ankles aweigh. The answer, low boots, plus micro soles, plus 
boaters, plus slipons for dances, plus, yes, sneakers. For the 
Old Man, the glove casuals. Both, “nothing” house shoes. 
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moves more profitably! 


The gals are gone on SUEDE SAVER* 
the silicone spray that really cleans 
suede shoes also protects suede 
against water-spotting. You make more 
on SUEDE SAVER because it does 
more...and gives you a more profitable 
unit of sale. Attractively display 
packaged, SUEDE SAVER sells itself, 
sells fast... repeats! And you get 
a full 40%... plus PM Plan! 


Nationally Advertised in leading 
women’s magazines — backed by 
free local promotional aids! Order 
SUEDE SAVER from your findings 
distributor now. 


*t™ Retail: 6 oz. spray $1.25 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Local Business Scores Again! On this, our Twentieth Anniversary, we salute 


the energy and foresight of thousands of businessmen and executives in every part of the land 
for their continuing support of the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. For twenty years, 
they have seen the Payroll Savings Plan pay off in more local buying power. They’ve seen it help 
create more efficient and confident employees. They've seen it as a hard-to-beat employee 
benefit program. They've seen it improve labor relations and cut employee turnover. They’ve 
seen it strengthen the economic sinews of the nation. 


How about you? Why not install this plan now or learn the many ways to improve participation 
Pe sieletar in your existing plan. Send for complete brochure. Call your 
x * State Savings Bonds Director or write: U.S. Savings Bonds 

th Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


ga ANNIVERSARY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


1941 20 Years of Service to America 


X ** 
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The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor. 
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by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON children’s editor 


“Mix” and its influences 


Children’s apparel “mix” is made up of equal amounts of 
fashion, practicality, occasion and purpose. This includes 
everything from school to parties, outdoor play and casuals 
to indoor recreation. And each season, more and more chil- 
dren’s shoe manufacturers design and produce lines that co- 
ordinate more closely with these apparel trends, especially as 
far as silhouette and color are concerned. 

A case in point: “Miss Sandler’ of Boston’s “AMERI- 
CANA” promotion, timed for year-end holiday selling and 
beyond . .. red, white and blue patent leather pumps, sabot 
and cross straps, “loafer” types ... in modified taper or square 
toes to go with Americana clothes. One way to assure strong 
consumer impact, they have made arrangements with their 
retail accounts to present the apparel and shoes simultane- 
ously. 

Other apparel colors that will wield an influence: All- 
American navy (generally touched with white). Citrus 
colors: lemon, lime, orange. Then there are the whites, yel- 
lows, peach, pinks, ice blues as well as the neutrals: beige 
to tan and gray. Shoe lines reflect these trends. But, no 
matter how you look at it, black in patent, smooth or textured, 
is still in first position. 


Boys’ lines capsuled: 

Oxfords and slipons, with elasticized toplines, inverted 
seams, moc vamps, fine braid trims. Black still accounts for 
about 90 percent of the production. Often, there is a special 
promotion on color . . like Gerberich Payne’s Zuccini in a five 
eyelet moc-front, cement welt blucher ... in brushed pig. 


Soupcon or ladle 

All it takes is courage, a bit of know-how, presentation and 
promotion. There’s no gauge as to the exact amount but put 
them all together, in the form of impulse merchandise, and 
they spell excitement and extra business. 

Tru-Stitch Moccasin Corp. of Malone, N. Y., proved it. 
Back in July, when temperatures were up in the 90’s, they 
were getting frantic calls and reorders for their shaggy, 
genuine sheepskin shearling slippers and scuffs . . . more for 
the closed than the scuff types. 


Guest column fan 


“For goodness sake, introduce me to that ten-year-old who 
makes her own buying decision. What a help this would be 
to a shoe buyer,” writes Elliot M. Breuer, manager of the 
Young People’s Shoe Salons at Capwell’s in Oakland, Calif. 
He adds: “I am afraid that the only decision our ten-year-old 
customers make is to decide what color KEDS they will wear. 
Even then, the final purchase is made by their Charg-A-Plate 


StooMasler 


builds 


Wrap-ups 


From styling 
through every step 
of manufacture, 
Step-Masters are 
built with an extra 
measure of style, 
value and fit 

that changes them 
from mere foot 
coverings to fast 
wrap-ups for your 
store. Prove it to 
yourself. 


SHOES, Inc. 


carrying mothers.’ GREENUP, ILLINOIS 








—_ a Manufacturers of children’s shoes in the 
budget price bracket of $3.95 to $5.95 
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"Finest Plastic Boot Ever Made! 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


MOLDED IN. METAL HEELS 


OH YES, OF COURSE THEY ARE 
a. ae a 
¥ double reinforcement 

all around and up the backs 





new MOLDED IN, METAL HEELS 
are the greatest They will not ; 7 


move around, they will not come fe ; Plus 
HARDITE plastic 
all around the heel and 
on the bottom 


out... therefore can’t get lost! They 


are always there... MOLDED IN! 


reTai asout $960 
Af 


DOUBLY 
REINFORCED! 


ALL THE WAY 
UP THE BACK 


ALL AROUND 
SPIKE HEEL PROTECTION... 


ak dere eee /// \egS MOLDED IN, METAL HEELS 
Good llousskeeplag ) OUR MOLDED IN, METAL HEELS 


45 someansie WES WON'T MOVE, WON’T COME OUT.. 


if, THEREFORE CAN'T GET LOST! 


Plus All other models of Rain Dears have HARDITE heels and are doubly reinforced 
all around the heels aad up the back to the top of the heels. 


LUCKY SALES CO., INC. 


LOS ANGELES, 11711 EXPOSITION BLVD. CHICAGO, 3818 ARMITAGE AVE. NEW YORK, 47 W. 34th ST. 
BRadshaw 2-8266 HUmboldt 6-7810 PEnnsylvania 6-5955 


*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee ee + + eH 
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LETTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 





able shoes can go to bed nights and 
get a good sleep. He won’t dream 
of the junk he has passed off on the 
poor unsuspecting public. 

Some or most of these cheap 
shoes don’t have a label in them 
to tell who made them. I guess they 
are ashamed to do so. A shoe with 
the name and union label properly 
stamped in, in most cases, denotes 
a shoe factory that is proud of its 
products. All unions require their 
members when they join a union to 
stand-up before their brothers and 
swear they will patronize union 
labor. Some of them do so only to 
get high union wages, then look 
for cheap bargains; but really get 
trimmed when they buy cheap junk 
shoes. 

I hope the F.T.C. gets to work 
and makes it stick. 

GORDON C. ASKINS 
CLIFF’S SHOE SERVICE 
BOTHELL, WASH. 


Over production and under 
inspection 
One of the things that tears me 

to pieces and makes me mad as all 
get out is the way shoes look when 
they come into our store from the 
manufacturers. Heels half on, cut 
places in the leather, bad dye jobs, 
etc. I believe over production is 
the trouble. I also wonder if some 
companies do have inspectors. 

W. A. WOOD 

MAY-WOOD SHOE STORE 
MCMINNVILLE, TENN. 


One of the best 

I feel your October 15 issue was 
one of the best trade magazines I 
have ever read. Your articles on 
merchandising are excellent and I 
have tern them out and plan to use 
them extensively with the sales- 
people. 

The articles concerning fashions 
in footwear, fashion training for 
retail salespeople, and how to main- 
tain fashion inventories were cer- 
tainly outstanding and I think your 
editorial staff should be compli- 
mented on a marvelous job. 

RALPH LEE 

BUYER, LADIES SHOES 

CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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by GERALDINE EPP, teenage editor 


Spring shapes up! 


TO PUT THE HORSE BEFORE THE CART, let’s take a 
verbal look at teenage apparel fashions which could help sales 
on the footwear you have ordered for spring. To show a shoe 
style’s relation to current ready-to-wear is to SHOW teen- 
agers that you are in the know. And they will love it! 

For example, remember we discussed ‘“‘knee-ticklers” this 
fall ... those short-short flared skirts and culottes that gave 
impetus to boct-types of footwear. Now, learn the term “rib- 
ticklers.”” A wacky trend, and even bold one, we'll admit. But 
come summer, teens will be wearing hip-slung skirts and 
Bikini waist pants with ever-so-brief midriff tops. This will 
leave a lot of bare skin showing. 

Short shorts, admittedly on the skimpy side, also are ex- 
pected to be popular. These will pair off with overgrown 
sweatshirts in bold block patterns, or else with monster blou- 
sons. The whimsy list of sportswear novelties is long . 
serving to emphasize these footwear trends: BARENESS 

. via porthole cutouts (such as in this Cover Girl fashion) 

. lattice worked, or bared shanks ... thong or T-sandals. 








And, of key importance, COLOR ... bright blues and greens, 
deep, but sunny-toned beiges, clear reds, and the sun-drenched 
tones of coral, orange and yellow. And, of course, for fun- 
clothes, particularly as styled for ’62, multi-colored shoes 
are a natural. 

In dresses, homespun (plain or striped) is assuming hula- 
hoop proportions. Other rustic fabrics, such as denim and 
burlap, ride on homespun’s popular wave. Such materials 
will be used for not only dresses but suits that feature 
cowboy or bandit scarfs, patch pockets and other he-man de- 
tails. These fashions will take to moc-patterns .. . perf 
treated tailored pumps in such classical colors as honey or 
taupey beige, red and blue. 

Suits loom more important than coats, but both take the 
same directions . . . with narrowed emphasis on the rib cage 

controlled hems and stand-away collars. Fabrics are 
crunch or flat . . in red, blue (brightened navy to aquama- 
rine), mauve or cantaloupe. Simple pumps of smooth leather 
(patent in black or color comes to mind) are the footnote to 
this fashion story. 


‘eal 
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Behind the Brand 





Brand is more than thinking up a clever 

name and running a couple of ads. It is 

the living symbol of an organization: its 
skill, its accumulated experience, its devotion 
to purpose, its fierce pride in the superiority 
of its product, its willingness to be judged. 


Brand’s strength—like an individual— 
comes from character. A Brand must have 
integrity, determination, devotion, convic- 
reliability and purpose. 


real Brand starts with a man or group of 

men who are on fire with an idea. They 

are confirmed egotists but ina progressive, 
healthy and productive way. 


hey are convinced they can take on all com- 

ers in their product classification and win. 

They believe that what they are making is 
superior to what is being made by anyone else. 
They are not afraid to stand exposed to the 
world 24 hours a day, year in and year out, 
while they're constantly being judged, some- 
times admired and yes, often criticized. 


hey will not—nor can they—hide behind 

any form of anonymity. They live with 

first night jitters 365 days a year. They know 
that their success is a direct reflection of how 
good they are. 


iving, working, planning and continually 
building this way takes conviction—and 
courage. 


Brand is a commitment—an unyielding 
decision—a solemn promise by the pro- 
ducer. He says, “This is it! We’re going 
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to put our energies, spirit and fortunes into 
this. We can’t hide and there’s no turning back.” 


Brand is for real. It is not a wishy-washy, 

sometime thing. It is alive and vital. It is 

serious, important! And who among us 
would rather not devote himself to something 
real and fundamental? Our careers are too im- 
portant to devote to anything else. 


here is great pride in being associated with 

a Brand. A Brand is a reputation; and what 

man of good will doesn’t value his reputa- 
tion above all else? A Brand is a reputation 
held in the white light of public scrutiny every 
minute of the day—and night. 


Brand is constantly scrutinized, copied 
and envied. It must always be great to live 
and grow despite the clamor of denial. 


real Brand is no easy thing to come by. It 

takes tough, hard selling and advertising, 

tremendous ingenuity in production and 
distribution, superior efficiency in finance, ad- 
ministration, research, product development 
and all the other functions of running a busi- 
ness. With these, a Brand starts the slow, hard 
climb to the top—and one day when it finally 
arrives, it becomes apparent that no matter 
how hard it was getting to the top, staying 
there is many times more difficult. 


veryone sells a Brand with head held high. 

It has strength, conviction and respect. A 

true Brand has the lasting qualities of a 
real friend who asks nothing but to serve. 


Finca CJebticke 
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PATTERN PORTRAIT 


shoemaker shoemaking 





oa 
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by GERVASE BUTLER 


Fine shoemaking is in the realm of the painter’s painter ... actor’s actor... 
cook’s cook in meriting special esteem. This slipon has a proud heritage. It is 
a genuine moccasin, hand sewn, hand turned, hand butted on the low-line vamp 
and decorative saddle. Littleway construction on a channel bottom adds slimmed 
sole flexibility and lightweight balance for rugged texture. Phantomoc, Wall-Streeter. 
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PROJECT: DISPLAY x} 



























































The whys of interior 
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@ How much real “sell” is there 
in solid walls of shoe boxes? 

@ Can sales volume be increased 
with the installation of colorful 
in-store displays that focus at- 
tention on merchandise? 

@ What kind of interior dis- 
plays are appropriate for your 
store? 

The answer to the first ques- 
tion is simple. For many years 
most shoe stores were little more 
than walls lined with shoe boxes, 
with seating in the center. But 
now we’re in a jet age of mer- 
chandising. Shoe merchants have 
discovered that the store with 
personality attracts more business. 
And display is a powerful way 
of expressing personality. 

Alert shoe retailers today are 
watching closely the results of 
the many experiments going on 
in self-service, self-selection and 
discount operations. These jet-age 
selling techniques need not nec- 
essarily be adopted whole-hog, 
but many of their effective features 


DOUBLE-FACED mass shoe dis- 
player is designed to boost volume 
in self-service departments and dis- 
count centers, and for use at clear- 
ances. 
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ersonality 


can be adapted to fit the person- 
ality of your operation. 


Where do you fit in? 


The nature of your interior store 
displays is usually dictated by the 


merchandising characteristics of 
the store. The store may be 100 
per cent service, or self-selection, 
or self-service, or a combination of 
these, or a discount operation. 

Any of them may be adapted to 
the personality and location of the 
enterprise, and are subject to a 
broad range of interpretation. 

Let’s look at displays from two 
store extremes—one a high-grade 
salon-type store, the other a dis- 
count operation. 

The salon store may have little 
frames as windows, a_ jewel-like 
setting for a single shoe, delicate- 
ly lighted and without price tag. 
The store interior is hushed, deep- 
ly carpeted, with luxurious parlor- 
type seating, soft lighting, an 
aura of expensive decor. And not 





THREE-TIER “‘self-sellector’’ dis- 
plays within reach more than 150 
shoes, becomes handbag selector 
fixture by removing heel rings. 
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by JOSEPH SHENKER 
Vice President and Creative Director 
Shenker Displays, Inc.—Shoe Merchandising Div. 


a shoe box in sight. All emphasis 
on the plush environment. 

The salesperson brings out shoes 
from the rear stockroom, perhaps 
arranged on a carved, rubber-tired 
tea wagon. It is a _ selection—an 
exposure — of various shoes, not 
only to fill the customer’s request, 
but to suggest additional selections 


as well. This is self-selection in the 
grand manner. 

At the opposite extreme is the 
open-counter store, with shoes 
heaped on tables, with price tag 
and size tag attached to each pair. 
Customers rummage through the 
merchandise. There’s insufficient 
seating (often to discourage ling- 





interior personality . . . 


ering) but plenty of mirrors. It’s 
a deliberate “bargain” environment 
stressing fast turnover at low 
prices. And all is self-service. 
Between the two extremes is a 
broad range of display potential 
for every type of retail shoe bus- 
iness. But note something signifi- 
cant: Despite the extreme differ- 
ence in the salon and discount op- 
erations, both employ the identical 
principles of mer- 
chandise to motivate impulse buy- 
ing and extra-pairage sales. One 
functions in a studied, theatrically 
handled atmosphere providing serv- 
ice but encouraging self-selection. 


exposure of 


unadulterated self- 
merchandise ex- 


The other is 
service with all 
posed to view. 

As to your own store, either of 
the above approaches is placed on 
a sliding scale to adapt to your 
own store’s “image,” clientele, 
selling methods, location, ete. Yours 
becomes a blend. 


Points to consider 
What points must you consider 
in planning interior display for 
greatest selling effectiveness? 
Keep this in mind: Interior dis- 


play is living theater. The cus- 





WALK-AROUND DISPLAYER creates ‘“‘self-sellection’’ displays at no 
sacrifice to existing floor space, installs easily with two screws to pre- 
sent shelving, permits normal access to stock. 


tomer participates in the act. The 
customer is the most important 
fixture in the store. Every as- 
pect of display planning should be 
centered on things that appeal to 
and attract the kind of customer to 
which the store caters. The store 
“personality” revolves around the 
customer “personality.” One image 
must be ideally married to the 
other. 

Interior displays must always 
convey a fresh, new-life look. This 
means more than dusting and 
cleaning. It means periodic re- 
vitalization. Displays that require 
no maintenance require no thought 

and will give no results. 

The trend is strongly 
open-type displays, even in stores 
with limited floor space. Attractive 
self-illuminated shoe displays are 
arranged to stand out from the 
walls and “dress up” the walls 
while at the same time exposing 
merchandise. Well-designed, free- 
standing display units, showing 
shoes and accessories, are placed 
so as to “steer” in-store traffic 
as desired and to stimulate im- 
pulse buying. 

Many of the displays are func- 
tional and highly flexible. They can 
be used seasonally at peak volume 
periods, then quickly dismantled 
for easy storage. None of this 
requires costly installation or rad- 
ical remodeling. And all of it is 
designed to step up the pace of 
self-selection selling. 


toward 


Modern business can take an in- 
formative note from the ancient 
bazaar where all the merchandise 
was open to view. Hence, the ori- 
gins of self-service and _ self-se- 
lection are age-old, yet as effective 
today as in the long-ago past. 

Further, merchandise is meant 
to be touched and examined, not 
only seen. This display technique 
is working phenomenally well in 
a rapidly growing number of 
stores. Try it in one spot in your 
store, and find out whether it 
works for you. But keep in mind 
the fact that mere exposure of 
merchandise is not enough. Dis- 
plays must attract attention, be 
designed for the specific purpose, 
be well lighted. The right displays 
enhance the merchandise, lure the 
customer and contribute strongly 
to the sale that otherwise might 
not have occurred. ba 
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The Guild collections for spring 








Closed instep strap san- 
dal has shallow vamp, 
open shank. Erica 
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Nubbed silk and patent 
“Baby Doll’’ on 18/8 
curved heel has gros- 
grain Theo tie. Palter 
de Liso 











Open shank, closed san- .°™ 
dal with openings on 
quarter, reptile under- 
lays on vamp. Lipare 


Sa aEeecai 


‘“‘Toe shoe,’’ new squar- 

ish shape like a balle- 

~rina’s shoe, on 16/8 

wineglass heel in white 
lizard with black lizard , 
| collar. Margaret Jerrold / 
4 


| 





‘Foot glove’’ has square 
soft toe, halter back. 
Herbert Levine 

















The trend towards a more feminine look is very 
much in evidence in the Guild collections for spring. 

The other outstanding look is that of the young, 
low heeled, uncomplicated and easy-to-walk-in shoe. 

News, too, is in the importance several houses are 
giving to lightweight construction. Newton Elkin, 
Fox and Levine are among those. 

Even though high heels are still selling best, the 
trend to lower heels is very much felt in this market. 
Incidentally, heels are often straight and set back. 

Crescent toes are making inroads, in many cases 
outselling squares. New toes include Palter de 
Liso’s Baby Doll, Margaret Jerrold’s “toe shoe” and 
Herbert Levine’s soft construction square. 

Even though a great many new looking opened up 
shoes are included in most lines, the closed toe 
elasticized halter pump remains the best seller. 
Closed pumps with cutouts at vamp, quarter or 
throat continue, as do instep straps and ties. 

Offbeat color combinations look smart and new. 
They include black accents on tailored bright un- 
lined leather pumps at Liparé, pale shoes trimmed 
with black at D’Antonio, black suede with white 
patent or reptile and natural linen with patent or 
reptile at Margaret Jerrold. 





As suburbs boom: 


Downtown now getting 





26% less shoe business 


by WILLIAM A. ROSSI 





The tide has turned in eight years. It used to be the 
downtown shopping areas that got most of the shoe 
business, while suburbs and rural areas took what was 


left. 


shaping up. 


Shoemen recognize that there 
has been a steady migration of 
shoe business away from down- 
town or central city locations, 
with a corresponding increase in 
shoe business in the suburban 
areas. 

But the big unanswered ques- 
tion to date: Just how much shoe 
business has been lost to down- 
town? 

Now the factual answer for the 
first time: In the eight-year pe- 
riod, 1954-62, downtown shoe busi- 
ness for the average U. S. city has 
fallen off by more than 26 per- 
cent. 

An analysis of 87 major cities 
across the U.S. shows that in 1954 
the downtown area accounted 
for 63.5 percent of the shoe busi- 
ness in the average metropolitan 
area. The remaining 36.5 percent 
was accounted for by the out-of- 
town communities —the suburbs 
and satellite towns. 

But at present rates a drastic 
change will have taken place by 
1962. Downtown will be account- 
ing for only 47 percent of the 
shoe business, with the remainder 
going to outlying areas, primarily 
the suburbs. The result: a 26.2 
percent drop in shoe business for 
downtown. 

The drop in downtown’s share 
has been steady and dramatic. In 
1954, it accounted for 63.5 per- 
cent; in 1958 it fell to 52.1 per- 
cent; and by the end of 1962 it 
will have fallen to 46.9 percent, 
and probably even lower. 

(Note: While official figures are 
available only for 1954 and 1958, 
we have made our own estimate for 
1962 by calculating a further drop 
of 10 percent in downtown shoe 
business from 1958 to 1962. This 
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Now it’s the other way around, and a trend is 


we consider a conservative esti- 
mate. For example, the decline in 
downtown shoe business for the 
average city, 1954 to 1958, amount- 
ed to 18 percent. 

(If we had figured the 1958 to 
1962 decline at the same 18 per- 
cent, the share of shoe business es- 
timated for downtown in 1962 
would be down to 42.7 percent 
rather than the 46.9 percent as we 
now have it. And the average de- 
cline for downtown shoe business 
would amount to 33 percent instead 
of 26.2 percent.) 

Of a total 94 major cities, 87 
showed a drop in downtown shoe 
business. Some 41 cities showed 
declines above the national 26.2 
average, while 46 showed drops be- 
low that figure. 

Of the seven cities that showed 
gains in downtown shoe business 
between 1954 and 1958, five of them 
showed only relatively small in- 
creases (below 6 percent). But two 
more—New York and Canton, Ohio 
—showed_ substantial increases. 
Canton’s downtown shoe business 
rose by 25.6 percent, and New 
York’s by a spectacular 93.1 per- 
cent. 

Does this mean that these cities 
have managed to buck the shoe busi- 
ness trend away from downtown? 
No. One reason is that a growing 
number of cities have been under- 
going a re-districting, annexing 
areas that formerly were consid- 
ered suburban. Since 1954, an area 
larger than the whole state of Con- 
necticut has been so annexed by the 
central cities. Had the size of these 
downtown areas remained un- 
changed, these areas likely would 
have fallen into the “loss’’ column. 

New York City may be unique in 
the whole pattern. It may be still 


potent enough to attract more and 
more business into its central core. 
And another factor: The heavy in- 
flux of visitors and tourists into 
central New York comprises a ma- 
jor buying force. 

Nevertheless, these few isolated 
instances don’t in any way alter 
the basic and evident fact that 
downtown has lost a very substan- 
tial portion of shoe business over 
recent years. It can be estimated 
that, in 1948, downtown accounted 
for over 70 percent of the shoe busi- 
ness in some 100 metropolitan cit- 
ies—and that by 1962 this will have 
fallen to a little over 40 percent. 
That represents a loss of about 43 
percent in the 1948-62 period. 


How did it happen? 


The major causes of the migra- 
tion of retail shoe business from 
the central cities are common 
knowledge to most merchants and 
businessmen. The great population 
trek to the suburbs over the past 
decade stands as the prime cause. 
Out of this has grown the so-called 
retailing revolution: the shopping 
centers, discount stores, highway 
stores, night openings, shifts in lo- 
cations of bulk purchasing power, 
etc. The obvious result: a boom in 
suburbia and a corresponding de- 
cline of the central cities as the 
heart of retail shopping. 

In the 1950-60 decade, the popu- 
lation of the central city grew by 
only 8.2 percent. But suburban 
population expanded by 47.2 per- 
cent. Thus the suburbs have grown 
at a rate almost six times faster 
than the urban areas. In fact, they 
have accounted for two-thirds of 
the nation’s entire population gain 
in the past decade. 

In the past decade, only four big 
department stores have built new 
stores in downtown sectors from 
the ground up. While many stores 
have remodeled or even expanded 
a mere handful have actually built 
new buildings. Over the past dec- 
ade, only about two of every 10 new 
shoe chain store openings have been 
in downtown districts. 

Meanwhile, retail business—in- 
cluding shoe business—has followed 
the crowd to the suburbs. In the 
1950-60 period, some 3,000 shop- 
ping centers sprang up throughout 
the country. Today, an estimated 20 
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SHOE SALES 


METROPOLITAN PERCENTAGE OF DOWNTOWN SALES % DECLINE 
AREA 








eas, a: 1958 | 1962 (est) | 1954-1962 
Akron, Ohio . g = az 39.3 27.1 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y.. i 27.3 19.6 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa. . ‘ 45.1 8.1 
Austin, Texas 25.6 
Baltimore, Md.... 32.0 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. . 
Bridgeport-Stamford- Norwalk, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Chicago, Ill... . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
° Columbus, Ohio. . 
Dec ine Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio. . 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. . 
° El Paso, Texas 
Erie, Pa... 
in Evansville, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Fort Worth, Texas. . 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Gary-Hammond-E. Chicago, Ind.... 
/ Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
owntown 4 Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Houston, Texas . 
Indianapolis, Ind... .. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Knoxville, Tenn... . 
Little Rock-N. Little Rock, Ark. 
h f Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. . 
$ are 0 Louisville, Ky... 
Memphis, Tenn... .. : 
Miami, Fla.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
i Mobile, Ala. . 
Montgomery, Ala. . 
retail SNOE — vasinite, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven-Waterbury-Meriden, Conn... 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, ‘Va... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Omaha, Neb.. . 


a 
business Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill... . 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 
Phoenix, Ariz...... . 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Ore. 


Providence-Pawtucket, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 

= Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y... . 
Rockford, Ill. 
ape _— 
St. Louis, M 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Texas. . 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. . . 
Savannah, Ga. . 
Scranton, Pa... 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Shreveport, La... 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio.... 
Trenton, N. J... .. 
Tulsa, Okla. . 
Utica-Rome, N. Y..... 
Washington, D. C.... 
Wichita, Kans.. 
Wilmington, Del.............. 
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downtown drop... 


percent of all shoe business is be- 
ing done in suburban shopping cen- 
ters. In 1950 it was almost zero. 

Another large bite from down- 
town shoe business has been taken 
by a variety of even newer stores 
catering to the suburban market; 
for example, the highway or road- 
side stores; the “twig” stores 
(smaller specialty shops of depart- 
ment stores) ; discount stores; and 
a heavy increase in shoe business 
done in suburban shoe stores lo- 
cated in satellite towns surround- 
ing the cities. 

Still other problems have risen to 
plague downtown. The night open- 
ings so common to suburban shop- 
ping stores or areas—often extend- 
ing to six nights a week, and even 
some on Sundays—have been diffi- 
cult to combat in terms of conven- 
ience shopping. 

Also, along with the population 
migration has been the money or 
purchasing power migration. To- 
day, almost two-thirds of all the 
consumer buying power is located 
outside the central cities. In the 
1950-60 period, while in-city buy- 
ing power rose 39 percent, subur- 
ban buying power increased 94 per- 
cent. As a consequence, while down- 
town retail sales rose 22 percent, 
suburban retail sales rose 93 per- 
cent. 


Split decisions on shoes 


The heavy shift in retail shoe 
business from downtown to subur- 
bia has required a new perspective 
regarding stores where the shoes 
are sold, and the shoes themselves. 

The downtown independent shoe 
store—especially the single stores 

-have perhaps been hurt the most 
by this development. Unable or 
failing to open stores in outlying 
areas, they’ve had to draw from 
smaller traffic as well as a greater 
concentration of lower - income 
groups. This type of independent 
has been hurt more in the larger 





Acknowledgment is made to the 
“1962 Footwear Market,’”’ prepared 
by Iver M. Olson, Director of Mar- 
keting and Research, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. The figures for 
1954 and 1958 in the accompanying 
table are from this study. But the 
figures for 1962, and the 1954-62 
comparison, are BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER data. 
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cities than in the smaller cities or 
the towns. 

The department stores in down- 
town locations have felt the pinch 
of the exodus. However, the sub- 
urban branch stores in shopping 
centers, as well as their more re- 
cent twig stores, and even some 
discount branches—have more than 
compensated for the downtown loss. 
They’ve held their balance. 

The shoe chains have not been 
hurt, simply because they have been 
alert enough to ride with the sub- 
urban trend from the beginning— 
as indicated by the fact that the 
great majority of their new store 
openings have been outside the cen- 
tral cities. 

The suburban movement has been 
substantially responsible for the 
phenomenal rise of the discount 
stores — especially the large dis- 
count chains which are concentrat- 
ing in out-of-city locations. These 
have risen on the premise of con- 
venience shopping—convenience of 
location to residential sectors, con- 
venience of parking facilities, ete. 

The highway stores, while no 
spectacular success to date, have 
been another outgrowth. Other nib- 
blings are now in motion—super- 
markets, variety chains, drug 
chains, many of which are eyeing 
footwear installations in their out- 
of-city stores, established and new. 

But it is largely in certain types 
of footwear that downtown stores 
and departments have felt the loss. 

For example, there has been a 
steady loss of children’s shoe busi- 
ness from downtown due to the con- 
venience of local shopping in the 
suburban areas. 

A large share of the women’s 
casual, playshoe, loafer-type, and 
some basic shoe business is going 
to the suburban stores. The same 
applies to a good piece of the lower- 
priced men’s shoes, plus some work 
shoes. Suburban areas continue to 
take a bigger bite of the slipper 
and rubber footwear business. 

Downtown, however, has retained 
its hold on the women’s fashion 
shoe business, and on women’s shoe 
business in the medium and better 
grades. It has kept its hold on the 
bulk of men’s shoe business, par- 
ticularly in the medium and better 
grades. And a virtual monopoly of 
specialized types, such as feature 
footwear and shoes for hard-to-fit 
feet. 


How will downtown shoe business 
—and downtown retailing in gen- 
eral—fare over the next decade? 

The marketing analysts and pro- 
jection experts foresee no letdown 
in the strong trend toward the sub- 
urbs, both of population and of 
business. And they see, as a con- 
sequence, no halt in the continuing 
loss of business to downtown or 
central city areas. 


The next decade 

For example, it’s anticipated that 
between 1959 and 1965 urban popu- 
lation will rise 11 percent, while 
the suburbs will increase 72 per- 
cent. In-city incomes will rise 64 
percent, but suburban incomes will 
go up 163 percent. And in-city re- 
tail sales will rise 47 percent, while 
suburban retail sales will increase 
154 percent. 

The Urban Land Institute pre- 
dicts that this is a long-term trend 
that may continue for as long as 
20 or 30 years. 

In 1939-40, some three-fourths of 
all retail shoe business done in 
metropolitan areas was done in the 
downtown sectors. Today it’s 
around 45 percent. Over the next 
eight years, if the same trend of 
the past eight continues, downtown 
shoe business will be reduced to 
about 33-35 percent of the total 
share done in the metropolitan 
areas, with the remaining two- 
thirds accounted for by the sub- 
urbs. 

However, the city will grow as a 
nerve center of office buildings and 
small enterprises, drawing millions 
of people from the surrounding sub- 
urbs to work there—but always to 
make “home” outside. Much of to- 
morrow’s downtown retail business 
will be drawn from these millions, 
as well as from the millions of low- 
er-income families who reside with- 
in the city. And, of course, an 
appreciable share of business will 
continue to come from the suburbs, 
into the cities—but for “special- 
ized” kinds of shopping (big-ticket 
items, fashion merchandise, broad- 
er selections, depth in sizes, etc.). 

Thus, for the future, the market- 
ing analysts see a sort of split deci- 
sion emerging. Downtown will serve 
for certain kinds of business, while 
the suburbs will appeal for other 
types of merchandise, and much 
more of it. g 
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selling the extra pair through fashion 


Y We 


by EVELYN SCHLESS 


Merchandise fashion to help 
sell the “extra pair.” 

All women know that the same 
pair of shoes is not right with all 
costumes at all times. The ques- 
tion is: How can you sell the extra 
pair to the customer you have just 
sold? 

Let us presume that you have 
greeted your customer enthusias- 
tically, have made her feel com- 
fortable and have sold her a pair 
of shoes. 

Now the stage is set... try one 
of these extra pair clinchers on 
her ... if you choose the right 
approach, she is sure to bite: 

“Have you ever thought of wear- 
ing taupe shoes with grey; all the 
fashion magazines are combining 
neutrals this season...” 

“Now these walking sandals may 
be a little too new for most people 
in town, but I have a feeling you’ll 
appreciate them...” 

“Anyone with good enough taste 
to select these, should really ap- 
preciate this new heel that has 
just come in...” 

“You said red, and I didn’t know 
what time of day you had in mind, 
so I brought out a pair of red 
lizards and a pair of new red sat- 
ins to go with cocktail clothes...” 

“Since that shape is so perfect 
for you, I thought you might want 
to see the other ways it has been 
made up for us...” 

“I’m sure you have seen these in 
Harper’s Bazaar ... and I thought 
you’d like to see them on your 
Pe ee 

“That shape is so flattering to 
your leg, let me show you what 
other colors it comes in...” 

“I'd like to show you a shoe to 
get your opinion on it. I think it’s 
the smartest look of the _ sea- 


” 


son... 
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“If you like navy so much, let 
me also show you the new navy 
patent that is light enough to look 
terrific with green or red or 
beige...” 

“There are some new looks to 
white shoes that make them really 
different white patent and 
white reptile let me show 
| rd 

“Judging by your clothes I 
think you would be interested in 
the newest shape of the sea- 
lt panes 

“Our new 
would look great on 
yours. .:" 

“Have you ever realized that 
bright green is the perfect color 
for a summer shoe? It goes so well 
with pastel cottons...” 

“May I show you a new shoe 
that would look perfect with the 
suit you are wearing?” 

“I like the shoes you are wear- 
ing with this coat ... but have 
you ever thought of trying the new 
shade beige with it?” 

“We just received some new 
square toe evening shoes. They’re 
what all the top New York dress 
designers are showing with their 
new party clothes for resort and 
spring.” 

“Mules are the big new look for 
the beach ... If you are going 
South you must take some. But 
the ones we just received are so 
terrific, you might even want to 
save them for summer. ™” 

“You look well in a suit; may I 
show you the new tailored walk- 
ing sandals that are the newest 


crescent -toe pump 
slim feet like 


thing to wear for spring?” 

“You'd understand the new 
heels, you have fashion sense, and 
they would look terrific on your 
ai 

“IT am sure you will be buying 
one of the new soft crepe dresses. 
We already have some pretty, deli- 
cate strapped shoes that have the 

same look . 

“For spring, -stiiln suits are go- 
ing to be big. If you are going to 
have one, I’d like to show you our 
new black T-strap pump with a 
stacked, low heel. Vogue says the 
newest way to wear white is with 
dark accessories .. .” 

“All the clothes this spring will 
be so feminine that soft, light- 
weight shoes with understated de- 
tail are just right for them...” 

“So many of the clothes that are 
going to be worn this spring look 
like the movie star dresses of the 
early 30’s with their pleated and 
bias cut skirts. We just received 
some shoes that look brand new, 
but they have the straps and ties 
and lower heels that you have to 
wear with those clothes. .. .” 

“Those new straight back heels 
make your legs look pretty in 
short skirts. Have you tried them 
yet?” 

“You'll probably be buying a 
spring suit soon. You must try it 
with heels that are an inch or an 
inch and a half high. Those skirts 
just don’t look new otherwise...” 

Remember, if you follow fashion 
trends in ready-to-wear as well as 
in shoes, you can make up a set of 
clinchers every season. & 
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Per capita production/consumption 
A new look 


by EDWARD L. DREW 


Results of an extensive 
probe into shoe market 
sizes give the industry 
some new figures. 


Per capita demand for youths’ 
and boys’ shoes is 2.77 pairs, and 
this single market is heading 
toward the 10-million-pair mark. 

Those exclusive figures were de- 
termined from the joint age/size 
market survey sponsored by BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER and National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. Using 
new compilation methods, the in- 
dustry now is able for the first time 
to judge accurately the size of var- 
ious markets. 

Here is a summary of the differ- 
ences between the markets, using 
the old and new methods: 


MEN’S: Old, 1.70 pairs; new, 
1.58 pairs; difference, —.14 
pairs. 

WOMEN’S: Old, 4.41; new, 
3.95; difference, —.44. 

YOUTHS’-BOYS’: Old, 1.49; 
new, 2.77; difference, +1.20. 

MISSES’-CHILDREN’S: Old, 
4.49; new, 3.93; difference, 
— .93. 

INFANTS’-BABIES’: Old, 
1.74; new, 2.59; difference, +.83. 


The new system contains many 
factors not in the old one. For 
example, the infants’ and babies’ 
market was assumed under the 
old system to consist of all chil- 
dren under the age of five. But 
the new system showed that chil- 
dren start to shift out of this mar- 
ket as early as age two. That 
meant that the old figure of 19,- 
795,000 children was downgraded 
to only 13,870,000. 

Other factors included adjust- 
ments for Census undercounts, ex- 
clusion of exports, Census revi- 
sions based on the old series, dif- 
ferent methods, and the exclusion 
of infants and babies from the 
potential “miscellaneous footwear” 
market. 
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1 
Cons. | 1.69 


| 
| 

Cons. | 6 6. 
| 


TABLE | 


SIZE OF MARKETS BY AGE/SEX GROUPS 


(Millions) 


INFANT AND YOUTHS' AND 


BABIES' CHILDREN BOYS' MISSES' 


11.73 -09 6.20 
11.90 -88 6.39 
12.04 +47 72 
12.35 -67 

+74 

-88 


+17 


* 
| Preliminary estimates 


TABLE Il 


MEN'S 


58.77 


59.37 


59.97 


-62 


WOMEN'S 


61.10 
61.90 
62.71 
63.54 

-42 


3.36 


TOTAL 


PER CAPITA SHOE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


MEN'S SHOES 
7 


Prod. | 5 


WOMEN'S SHOES 


Prod. | 3.83 3.41 3 
Cons. | 3.58 3.60 3. 6% 


YOUTHS' AND BOYS' SHOES 


Prod. . 69 28 


2 2 2 
| Cons. | 2.70 2.45 2: 


MISSES’ SHOES 


Prod 5. 9f 


CHILDREN'S SHOES 


| 
Prod. | 3.19 2.74 0 
Cons. | 3.00 2. 84 8 


INFANTS’ AND BABIES' SHOES 


Prod. | 3.27 2.85 3.03 3.04 2 
Cons. 3.18 3.04 2.92 3.00 2.94 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOTWEAR (INCL. SLIPPERS) 
Prod. 5 0.39 0. 41 0.45 0. 43 


Cons. | x 0.42 0.40 0. 43 0.44 


TOTAL SHOES AND SLIPPERS (EXCEPT RUBBER) 


Prod. | 3.42 3.09 3.36 3.30 3.24 
Cons. | 3.26 3.23 3.20 3.30 3.24 


1957 


1959 
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AN ANALYSIS OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRY NEWS 


Production cycle slowed 


While upswing in shoe production cycle can be ex- 
pected shortly, several factors have combined un- 
expectedly to delay its appearance. Two of more in- 
fluential delay factors have been higher level of 
leather shoe imports—up fully 42 percent for first 
eight months of 1961 and still rising—and the impact 
of The Sneaker. Sales of latter for this year are 
currently estimated at over 130 million pairs, cut- 
ting substantially into production and sales of 
leather footwear. 


A look at total footwear sales projected for 1961 and 
1962 is revealing. Domestic leather shoe production 
is now seen at 590-595 million pairs (probably closer 
to latter figure). Imported leather shoes will total 
some 38 million pairs. NSMA projects domestic 
sneaker output at 89 million pairs, imported at 33 
million, for total 122 million pairs. Sum total is 750 
million pairs and this may be conservative. 


Combination of above with slower-than-expected 
improvement in economy has served to lower previ- 
cus estimates for 1962 leather shoe production. Early 
figure of minimum 640 million pairs has been low- 
ered to range of 614-625 million pairs. With ex- 
pected total output of 800 million pairs for next 
year, including sneakers and imports—an increase 
of 50 million over this year—domestic leather shoes 
will still account for close to 60 percent of the in- 
crease. Sneaker impact is expected to be slowed 
although gains are expected. And there’s no indi- 
cation that leather shoe imports will give any sign 
of slowing down. 


Flood of leather ‘‘fad”’ shoes in offing 


You can expect a growing influx of leather “fad” 
shoes in coming months. Tanners and leather shoe 
manufacturers will step up efforts to combat sneaker 
trend with competitively-priced leather casuals 
aimed directly at teenage market. Idea is to stimu- 
late new fad among teenagers who exert so much 
influence in casual style market. Many shoe execu- 
tives feel sneaker trend has already reached deep- 
est penetration into shoe market, will soon begin to 
taper off, especially if consumers are exposed to new 
leather shoe styles. 


But sneaker manufacturers may have something else 
to say about it. New shapes, styles, colors will flood 
sneaker market along with heightened promotional 
and merchandising campaigns. If fads can be con- 
trolled, sneaker makers will do everything possible. 
And they still have one big factor in their favor. 
Volume discount houses are cashing in on sneakers, 
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have no intention of slowing it. Even if new leather 
fad shoes are introduced successfully, discounters 
will keep pushing sneakers, which they now regard 
as their big market. 


Independents and department stores are more likely 
to favor leather fad styles in 1962. First, they feel 
quality concept of leather shoes is better suited to 
service operations. They also believe that new fads 
are started at the top rather than the bottom, that 
discounters can follow style fads but not create 
them. Another important factor: you can rarely sell 
a second pair of sneakers to the same customer— 
and very rarely a pair of leather shoes as extra pair- 
age on an original sneaker sale. But leather fad 
shoes could help second-pair sales, both in casuals 
and dress shoes. This is another area where sneaker 
fad has hurt conventional shoe stores and depart- 
ments. 


“Fluid inventories” taking over 


Trend toward “fluid inventories” mentioned here pre- 
viously has become more evident in recent weeks as 
volume retailers stress ability to move fast in chang- 
ing market. Even at recent National Shoe Fair of 
America in New York, actual buying by chains and 
department stores was noticeably tempered by this 
trend. Volume buyers say they can no longer com- 
mit themselves well ahead on promotional items. 
Where staples were formerly regarded as the solid 
backbone of volume selling, fashion items are now 
challenging this concept. 


What it all means is greater emphasis upon fresh 
stocks, consistently new looks and styles in conven- 
tional shoe stores and departments. This will be 
important phase in coming battle against discounters 
as traditionalists revise and rejuvenate. This in- 
cludes volume chains as well. Make-up and in-stock 
houses will be hard put to keep up with pressure 
but it’s still better than losing pairage to low margin 
operators. Right now, the experts see discount shoes 
increasing their share of market—about 10 percent 
—by some five percent per annum for next two to 
three years. Chains and department stores feel the 
rate of gain can be slowed. 


But many chains and some department stores are 
moving into discount operations themselves. Even 
Edison Bros. whose president, Simon Edison, believes 
busiest area of chain store expansion in 1962 will be 
leased departments in low markup stores, is ad- 
mittedly open to good discount opportunity. And 
many department stores, even the most conservative, 
are planning moves in this direction. 
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Private brands are department stores’ 
best bet against discounters, seminar told 


In private brands, the depart- 
ment store has its greatest chance 
of successfully competing with the 
discount movement, the president 
of the National Retail Merchants 
Assn. said. 

“The ‘cut-price’ stores cannot un- 
dersell a name or brand that is im- 
possible for them to buy or use,” 
claimed Alfred C. 
Thompson. He ad- 
dressed a _ lunch- 
eon audience at 
the NRMA Sem- 
inar on Profitable 
Discount Mer- 
chandising and 
Operations, in 
New York. 
Thompson is ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent of Miller and 
Rhoads, a Richmond, Va., depart- 
ment store. 


ALFRED THOMPSON 


“No. 1 weapon”—“Private-brand 
merchandising programs are the 
number one competitive weapon 
that group department stores 
have,” Thompson said. He also con- 
tended that national brands will 
lose their identity—both in price 
and quality—when they are “kicked 
around” and used to “lure cus- 
tomers away from traditionally es- 
tablished stores.” 

He said that manufacturers who 
sell their brands to discounters may 
“temporarily gain a questionable 
advantage,” but eventually the 
brand will lose its “price-allure.” 
Constant footballing of price will 
“drain the clear, honest and iden- 
tifiable” image of a brand created 
through millions of dollars of ad- 
vertising and goodwill, Thompson 
declared. 

This image for one price and for 
quality has been aided by the re- 
tailer, who has lent his integrity in 
the community to the product, the 
NRMA president said. 


Advice for buying office — 
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Thompson said the greatest chal- 
lenge of change for the buying of- 
fice is to “recognize the more com- 
petitive needs of their member 
stores” and to provide them with 
“broader lines of competitive mer- 
chandise.” But he said that depart- 
ment stores cannot profitably com- 
pete “on the basis of price alone.” 
They must stick to their service 
institutions in departments where 
the majority of customers want 
service. 

“The ‘cut-price’ stores can never 
hope to achieve the degree of serv- 
ice of department stores,’ Thomp- 
son said. 


Selling is neglected—‘Selling is 
the most important function of a 
department store,” Thompson said, 
but it is the function usually found 
most wanting. The department 
store should study the changing 
character of the public, how de- 
partments fit what it wants, and 
the “fundamentals of selling the 
customer merchandise in the man- 
ner she prefers.” 

He said that the customer ‘“‘pre- 
fers availability of the merchandise 
with an eyeful of information, 
which permits quick self-selection.”’ 

Thompson said that unless the 
department store recognizes the 
changes taking place and rises to 
the challenge, it will lose its com- 
petitive position. 

“Department stores will always 
have competition of various de- 
grees and nature—but recognize it 
for what it is, and study how best 
to meet it, to the satisfaction of the 
majority of your customers.” 


Are leased departments 
the preferable system? 


Leasing presents more advan- 
tages than disadvantages and is a 
method of putting “the All-Ameri- 
cans—the boys with experience and 
know-how’—on the store’s team. 

“Don’t you think you’ll find it 
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rather difficult competing with the 
discount shoe operator who owns 
his own tannery, creates his own 
styles and manufactures his own 
shoes?” asked Richard Tumpow- 
sky, president of American Dixie 
Shops. His firm operates both tra- 
ditional-type and discount stores as 
well as leased departments, with 
sales in excess of $23 million. 

Tumpowsky addressed the NRMA 
Seminar on Profitable Discount 
Merchandising. The Seminar pre- 
sented an agenda of practical so- 
lutions to discount problems before 
an audience of traditional and dis- 
count retailers. 


The advantages — Tumpowsky 
said leasing makes possible a lower 
price to the consumer. And, he 
added, “what makes a _ discount 
store excellent” is the ability to 
produce “fantastic buys” which 
bring people into the store. 

He listed several other advan- 
tages of leasing rather than hav- 
ing the store operate the depart- 
ment itself: 

® Management of a leased de- 
partment does not work from an 
open-to-buy, and therefore has 
ready cash to take advantage quick- 
ly of good market buys. 

® The leased department oper- 
ator is a “watchdog” over other 
departments, often getting behind 
a majority of lessees who want to 
eject a poor operator from the 
store. 

® Leased departments can be 
called upon to subsidize a depart- 
ment such as food, which is best 
able to project an image of low 
prices. 

e Financing of stores can be ac- 
quired through large lease depos- 
its and long-term leases. 

e A store owner can “see the 
kind of lessee he is getting’ by 
examining the record and depart- 
ments of the prospect already in 
existence. 

® The stock is constantly fresh 
because the lessee can transfer 
slow-moving merchandise to other 
stores. 


The disadvantages — Disadvan- 
tages to leasing a department were 
listed as follows: (1) leasing to a 
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poor operator; (2) the difficulty of 
consolidating the group into a com- 
patible machine, in price and qual- 
ity, and emotionally as well; (3) 
poor communication without strong 
department-level management 
which is able to make decisions, 
give answers, and change prices. 

“Where the department is yours, 
the decisions can be made at once,” 
Tumpowsky said. 

“The best method I know for 
both landlord and tenant is a firm 
lease, be it five or ten years with 
strict rules and regulations regard- 
ing prices with an ‘out’ on the part 
of either party based on volume.” 
There’s a direct ratio of square 
footage to volume based on the in- 
dividual department. A lease must 
also give you control of policy re- 
garding refunds, hours and fixturi- 
zation. 


Stock unsuited to area can 
bring about store's failure 


Merchandise unsuited to local 
needs will be the cause of 85 per 
cent of discount store failures in 
the next few years, Helen Webb, a 
management consultant, predicted. 

Speaking at the Seminar on Prof- 
itable Discount Merchandising and 
Operations, she said that for every 
region, “the store should present 
at all times not necessarily the least 
expensive merchandise but the very 
best merchandise at a_ saving 
price.” She said that “this is a 99- 
per-cent-certain way of surviving 
the infant stage of discounting.” 
Merchandising for the needs of the 
market is the key to “longevity in 
self-service mass merchandising,” 
she added. 

“We cannot expect the self-serv- 
ice operation to last when the 
leased department based in New 
York sends merchandise [suited to 
northern climates] to Florida be- 
cause they made a good purchase.” 

Before opening a store in any 
area, “study every department 
store and small specialty store to 
find out exactly what is needed and 
why,” Mrs. Webb urged. Getting 
to the customer the merchandise 
she wants will reduce the percent- 
age of returns and increase the 
number of customers who have 
faith in the store. 

Bargain hunters and special-pur- 
chase buyers, on the other hand, 
come to the store only “to pick up 
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merchandise on sale at cheap 
prices.” This group will transfer 
its business quickly when a new 
store opens in the area and adver- 
tises specials. 


14-store King chain tries 
to make shopping easy 


Making it easy to locate adver- 
tised specials, instilling confidence 
through mass display, and creating 
excitement in the store are the 
ways in which one leading discount 
chain is handling its advertising 
program. 

This policy is being followed by 
the King Clothing Co., reported 
Charles M. Desenberg, its sales pro- 
motion director, at the Seminar on 
Profitable Discount Merchandising 
and Operations. King is a 14-store 
junior, department and discount 
chain with units in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana and throughout Texas. 


Accessibility counts—Desen- 
berg’s firm believes in making an 
advertised item easily accessible. 
“After all,” he said, “the customer 
is in no mood to play hide-and- 
seek.” A gigantic arrow, approxi- 
mately 10 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, 
painted bright yellow and _ black, 
is suspended from the ceiling and 
points directly to the advertised 
article. 

Every customer has an opportu- 
nity to learn of specials because the 
ad is placed on a pegboard directly 
at the store entrance. If the cus- 
tomer wants the item, all she has 
to do is spot the arrow and follow 
it to the display. “This saves her 
time and steps, and gains her good- 
will,” Desenberg said. 


“ 


Display is clincher—The “im- 
pact” of the advertisement is 
“clinched” through mass display, 


Towers 


Adaptation of advertising to lo- 
cal regions, bolstered by satura- 
tion of the area, is the way an 
international chain of discount 
stores goes about reaching its 
sales goals. 

This method is followed by 
Towers Marts International, Inc., 
said Samuel J. Rosenstein, its 
chairman of the board, at the 
Seminar on Profitable Discount 


Desenberg said, which inspires con- 
fidence in the customer by creating 
a “substantial image of our store 
in her mind” and giving “the 
stamp of authenticity to our policy 
of honest advertising.” He said it 
is important to show that the store 
has what it advertised. 

There are several ways to create 
a favorable first impression of the 
store, Desenberg noted. “First and 
foremost is an immediate grasp of 
the vast scope of the operation. A 
view in depth... is bound to im- 
press the customer.” 


Make shopping easy — Desen- 
berg also cited the upgrading effect 
of neatness and cleanliness and 
stressed ease of shopping. 

“Remember, the less time con- 
sumed in locating the items, the 
more time allocated for purchas- 
ing.” Store layout must be system- 
atic, he said, so that one merchan- 
dise classification complements the 
other to a maximum extent. 

In regard to recent developments 
of discount stores offering more 
service, Desenberg said he believes 
the discount store should ‘“‘be your- 
self.” “We think it’s wrong for 
discount stores to foster personal- 
ized customer-clerk relationship.” 

With a minimum of clerk-cus- 
tomer contact, the counters must 
constitute the sales force, he said. 

“We are obliged to make them as 
visually appealing as possible’”— 
which will permit selling a more 
expensive product. 


Creating excitement — Excite- 
ment in the store is created through 
a public address system of calling 
off unadvertised specials while in 
the store, passing out mimeo- 
graphed handouts about other spe- 
cials, and conducting “treasure 
chest” promotions. 


adapts advertising to each region 


Merchandising and Operations. 
Towers is a nine-store chain with 
annual sales in excess of $50 mil- 
lion. Started three years ago, the 
firm has units in this country and 
Canada. 

No ad pattern — “There is no 
fixed pattern of advertising at 
Towers,” Rosenstein said. The 
company, which devotes 3 per cent 
of its sales volume to advertising, 
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operates stores which serve dif- 
ferent types of people. So differ- 
ent and unique is the Canada mar- 
ket, for example, that Towers had 
to set up a separate organization 
to handle the advertising. 

This adaptation of message and 
merchandise to local markets is 
coupled with area saturation. 

“We reach enough people in the 
cities where we have stores with 
forceful, dynamic advertising to 
produce the desired volume,” Rosen- 
stein said. 

Newspapers account for 75 per 
cent of the coverage in an area, 
with the remainder going to bro- 
chures, mailers, radio and a “little 
bit of TV,” he explained. 


Special advertising—Special 
events are used sparingly since 
using too many reduces their im- 
pact, Rosenstein said. “We never 
use more than one a month.” 

The company carries only first- 
quality, full-line merchandise to 
create confidence in the public in 
its advertising. 

All Towers’ ads stick to one type 
of merchandise and are designed 
to be instantly recognizable as 
“Towers ads.”’ Opposing lines are 
never put in the same ad. Only 
hardware is on a hardware ad, 
only women’s wear on a women’s 
ad. @ 


Discount houses viewed 
as threat to centers 


The growth of discount stores 
will cause a decline in shopping 
centers’ business, Dr. Ward J. Jens- 
sen, a marketing consultant, has 
warned the International Council of 
Shopping Centers. 

Speaking in Los Angeles, Dr. 
Jenssen said the “hypothetically 
ideal’ discount house is a 100,000 
to 150,000-sq.-ft. area under one 
roof with a complete supermarket 
and a wide variety of non-food mer- 
chandise, plus a single checkout 
system. 

Dr. Jenssen said few such marts 
exist today, but these few have 
proved “highly successful” and 
more can be expected to follow this 
form. 

Shopping centers may be able to 
delay the decline through increased 
promotion, Dr. Jenssen said, but 
won’t be able to insure their con- 
tinued popularity. 
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Senate probe planned 
on leasing difficulties 


A Senate committee is about to 
take another look at the difficulties 
of renting space in shopping cen- 
ters. Public hearings on the prob- 
lem will be held Dec. 18, 19 and 20 
in Washington. 

Independent merchants have been 
writing their senators saying they 
are still frozen out of space in shop- 
ping centers, despite an earlier Sen- 
ate probe of the problem in 1959. 
The lending institutions—often in- 


surance companies—that finance 
shopping centers prefer to rent only 
to merchants with at least $1 mil- 
lion net worth. 

Following the 1959 investigation, 
a report of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee suggested that it 
might be a good thing if the gov- 
ernment were to insure the leases 
written by private insurance com- 
panies. But this suggestion was 
not written into law. 

Merchants and others wishing to 
tell the Senate of problems in rent- 
ing space in shopping centers 








and get the same effect. A Bass 7 
Gift Certificate from a convenient ¢ 
Weejuns* store is all it takes, 


G.H. 





BASS & CO. 412 Main Street, Wilton M 


Originators of Weejuns* 


"T.M. Reg 








This Bass Christmas Gift Advertisement will appear in December 
in ESQUIRE, THE NEW YORKER, SEVENTEEN and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Tie in with it, and you’ll find extra prof- 
its in your Christmas sock this year! 
Write for FREE gift certificates, 
mounted reprints, newspaper mats, win- 
dow streamers, Bass ‘‘ Log’’ window or 
counter plaque. 


*T. M. Reg. 


Originators of Weejuns 


G.H. BASS & CO., Dept. BS12, Wilton, Maine — 641 Marbridge Building, N.Y.C 1, N.Y. 
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should write to Neal Peterson, Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Discount show growing 
as brands join the ranks 


The second Discount Operators 
National Show, to be held Feb. 11- 
14, 1962, in New York, will include 
many top, branded lines not previ- 
ously available to the average dis- 
counter, according to Lou Freed- 
man, executive director of the 
show. The exhibitors will display 
their products in the New York 
Trade Show Bldg. and the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

Freedman said more than 415 
exhibitors have signed contracts 
for the show and he expects many 
shoe manufacturers to exhibit. 

“It has become increasingly clear 
to the manufacturer and distribu- 
tor, as more and more of the big- 
gest names in retailing enter the 
discount field, that the self-service 
and discount store have become a 
vital and profitable part of the 
operation of any alert supplier,” 
Freedman declared. 


Chicago discount house 
offers standard services 


A Chicago discount house is pro- 
moting sales by offering some of 
the services common to regular de- 
partment stores. 

Terry’s Department Stores, Inc., 
said its new unit at 6401 W. 95th 
St. has floor sales clerks, charge 
accounts, a restaurant, check cash- 
ing and a French fashion depart- 
ment with try-on rooms. 


NRMA to air shoe theme 
at January convention 


The women’s shoe market in- 
creases yearly, says the National 
Retail Merchants Assn., but de- 
partment stores’ shares of this 
market decrease yearly. 

To point up the reasons for this 
decrease and ways to reverse it, 
NRMA will devote one session of 
its Jan. 7-11 convention to the 
topic, “Recapturing the Depart- 
ment Store’s Share of the Wom- 
en’s Shoe Market.”’ 

Store and industry experts will 
speak at the session Jan. 11 in the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, New York. 


co 


Lack of fast, complete industry data hurts 
shoemen’s planning, EJ’s Casella says 


A lack of complete and up-to- 
date industry information is 
thwarting efficient planning, P. J. 
Casella told an Industry Break- 
fast audience during the National 
Shoe Fair of America, in New 
York. Casella is the newly elected 
president of Endicott Johnson 
Corp. 

With fast, readily available in- 
formation on total unit produc- 
tion, inventory and shipments of 
the entire industry, the individual 
manufacturer could determine the 
best product mix and avoid 
“dumping and markdowns,” Cas- 
ella said. 

With information on retail dol- 
lar volume and selling space for 
the industry, “we could determine 
the direction we’re going and de- 
cide whether we’re getting more 
space than we can support.” 

This information, he said, 
should be available in five days 
and be broken down by major shoe 
categories. 


Is this possible?—In reply, Ed- 
ward J. McDonald, executive vice- 
president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Assn., told BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER that accumulating 
this information “would require a 
separate organization” because it 
would not be meaningful unless 
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the data were available on a com- 
parative basis by price-line, vol- 
ume, etc. 

He said that similar information 
is now available through the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Merchants’ Assn. on a 
yearly basis. 

A capacity audience of about 
600 shoemen attended the break- 
fast at the New Yorker Hotel. 


Four-man panel—Casella’s com- 
ments, in his first industry ap- 
pearance since taking the helm of 
Endicott Johnson, were in answer 
to a query by M. R. Izen, supervi- 
sor of shoes for Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., who acted as interrogator 
of a four-man panel. In addition 
to Casella, others on the panel in- 
cluded Harry A. Bass, vice-presi- 
dent of Genesco and president of 
Mannequin Shoes; Dr. Ivan Gil- 
bert, president of Gilbert Shoe 
Stores, Inc., and Ted Poland, pres- 
ident of Farmington Shoe Co. and 
Livermore Shoe Co. 

Other questions from Izen 
brought the following comments: 

Dr. Gilbert: The major mis- 
takes discounters are making are: 
(1) the triple-A chains are sign- 
ing five-to-ten year leases, tying 
up large capital with inexperi- 
enced, undercapitalized opera- 


Participants in a discussion of shoe manufacturing and distribution at the National Shoe 
Fair of America industry-breakfast were (left to right) Ted Poland, president, Farmington 
Shoe Co. and Livermore Shoe Co.; Harry A. Bass, vice president, Genesco, Inc., and presi- 
dent of Mannequin Shoes; Morton R. Izen (standing), supervisor of shoes for Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.; Simon Edison, chairman, Edison Brothers Stores, Inc.; P. J. Casella, president, 
Endicott Johnson Corp., and Ivan Gilbert, president, Gilbert Shoe Stores, Inc. 
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tions; (2) discounters are running 
into a backlog of overhead costs 
because they have renovated their 
stores without increasing their 
dollar volume; (3) a more ade- 
quate display fixture is needed to 
sell better-grade shoes in volume; 
(4) seattering of units of discount 
chains is increasing freight costs, 
and a central warehouse must be 
near each unit for rapid, inexpen- 
sive fill-in of stock. 

Bass: The reason for the “dis- 
appointing” women’s shoe business 
so far has been “too-limited inven- 
tories of new merchandise” on 
retailers’ shelves. Retailers, be- 
cause the toe trend was not known 
and because they “lacked cour- 
age,” have been afraid a large in- 
ventory would cause them to take 
too many markdowns. 

Poland: Retailers can make 
more money by implementing fash- 
ion in their stores and by taking 
“a stand in fashion—limiting your 
fashion lines.” 

Casella: “‘As long as there is a 
high degree of labor content in 
our shoe manufacturing, we will 
be at a disadvantage to Japanese 
and European makers.’’ The 
American shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry needs new processes and 
high-speed machinery to compete 
in price. In the meantime, we 
should constantly ‘work closely 
with our government to keep our 
problems foremost in its mind.” 

Bass: He cited a survey by the 
Social Research Institute, which 
said that “the working-class 
housewife depends emotionally on 
national brands,” through which 
she is able to transmit authority 
and confidence in her role as 
mother and wife. 


Gilbert: The way to maintain 
profit despite a decreasing aver- 
age unit sale is to (1) pick better 
locations and larger units; (2) 
effect more dollar sales per square 
foot; (8) decrease overhead and 
warehouse-office expense, with 
such methods as data processing; 
(4) produce more sales per inven- 
tory dollar through proper mer- 
chandising, and cement better re- 
lations with suppliers for quick 


Combat discounters by adopting some 
of their methods, independents are told 


A Temple University professor 
told the Independent Shoemen or- 
ganization that the best way to 
combat discounters is perhaps to 
build an image of service while 
adopting some of the promotion 
methods of discounting. 

Samuel W. Caplan, who is direc- 
tor of distributive education at the 
university, advised retailers to 
carry depth and assortment of mer- 
chandise and offer professional 
service, good products and enjoy- 
able shopping while maintaining an 
image of integrity. 

He said that these traditional 
policies could be coupled success- 
fully with promotional tactics of 
discounters, such as offering cer- 
tain items at cost, offering specials 
on accessories, gaining the cost ad- 
vantages of self-service in some de- 
partments, and creating excitement 
in the store. 


“Equilibrium” ahead — Caplan 
spoke at the annual I. S. dinner 
meeting in New York. About 25 
members attended. He predicted an 
eventual equilibrium state between 
the traditional and discount types 
of retailing and compared the 
growth of discounting with the 
growth of the motel industry. From 


stark, low-quality operations, mo- 
tels grew to challenge the entrench- 
ed hotel industry through price, on- 
site parking, and conyenient and 
strategic locations. This pattern is 
similar to the discount industry, 
Caplan said. 

Eventually, a leveling - off oc- 
curred, with the hotel industry los- 
ing some ground and the motel in- 
dustry gaining some. This state 
was reached only after a certain 
amount of jockeying, competing 
and grading-up by the two indus- 
tries. In much the same way, re- 
tailers will have to jockey for a 
place in today’s changing market- 
place, Caplan said. 


“Don’t panic”’—He told the in- 
dependent shoe store owners in his 
audience that they should seek to 
assure people of their store’s value 
and quality. You can “fight ’em, 
join ’em, or [adopt] a little of each 

of their tactics],” he told his audi- 
ence, in a reference to discounters. 

“You must realistically face your 
own situation, not panic,”’ he said. 
This is a time when “retailers dare 
not stand still.” 

@ 


“Good shoes need a good fitting 


job.” Through this service — the 
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shipments so the retailer can or- :  * ‘ 
der more lightly and more fre- 
quently; and (5) hold markdowns 
to a minimum but “‘get rid of dead 
merchandise quickly.” 


Samuel W. Caplan (left), guest speaker at the annual meeting of Independent Shoemen, 
discusses a point with I. S. officers (left to right), Ben L. Finn, executive director; Arnold 
Hiatt, Blue Star Shoes, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., treasurer; and Carl Sher, Carl Sher Co., 
Philadelphia, president. Caplan is director of distributive education at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 
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proper fitting of better - quality 
shoes — the independent shoeman 
has the best chance of successfully 
competing with the discounter of 
shoes. This is the belief of Inde- 
pendent Shoemen. 

In a heated discussion at the I.S. 
annual meeting in New York, the 
group said it was convinced that 
the smaller shoe merchant is in a 
better position to offer this service 
than the discounter, who must oper- 
ate on large volume and low mark- 
ups. The small shoe store “can’t 
compete” on price on low-end mer- 
chandise, members said, but must 
stick to selling special markets— 
those that want “good fit and good 
shoes.” 

This tactic, combined with a 
“well-rounded store inventory,” will 
bring the independent success, they 
said. 

Frank T. Underhill, former I. S. 
executive director, underscored the 
members’ belief that a strong, com- 
mon bond among _ independents 
through a strong association is 
more necessary now than ever be- 
fore. 

The association went on record 
as opposing the sale by manufac- 
turers of their nationally known 
brands to discount operators. 

“These manufacturers hurt them- 
selves in the long run,” the group 
said, and tend to destroy the good- 
will of their regular customers. 


Aboutthose180million... 


The Census Bureau has come up 
with some interesting facts about 
the 180 million persons living in the 
ae: 

® There are more old (over 65) 
and young (under 18) folks than 
ever before in the nation’s history. 

© There are still more women 
than men, but the gap is closing. 

® Nonwhites are increasing much 
more rapidly than are whites (25.4 
per cent growth for the nonwhites; 
17.5 per cent for whites). 


Optimism for Christmas 


Three-fourths of 301 American 
and Canadian retailers expect to 
register more Christmas volume 
this year than in 1960, according to 
a survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
Average anticipated increase is 8 
percent. 
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Entries to close Jan. 15 
for Brand Name awards 


Dealers enrolled in the “Brand 
Selling” program of Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc., New York, have 
until Jan. 15 to make known their 
interest in being considered for the 
1961 “Brand Name Retailer-of-the- 
Year” Awards. 

In late January, semi - finalists 
will be invited to make formal pre- 
sentations of their advertising and 
promotion of manufacturers’ adver- 
tised brands during 1961. These 
presentations, which include sam- 
ples of the year-round activities 
such as newspaper tear sheets, ra- 
dio and TV scripts, other advertis- 
ing, photographs of displays, sales 
training programs and other evi- 
dences of brand name promotions, 
will be submitted to a judging 
panel in mid-March. 

Information materials, including 
enrollment cards, are available from 
the Foundation’s members, or 
from the Retail Relations Depart- 


Scruggs departments 


International Shoe Co. is operat- 
ing shoe departments of Scruggs 
Vandervoort Barney, St. Louis, un- 
der a lease arrangement. The re- 
cently effective transaction covers 
all of the department store’s shoe 
departments with the exception of 
the basement in the downtown 
store. 

Spokesmen from both Vander- 
voorts and ISCO said the move was 
made with the aim of stepping up 
volume of the shoe departments. In- 
ternational, they stated, has a back- 
ground of specialized know-how in 
operating departments, and this 
know-how will be passed along to 
Vandervoort’s units in their bid for 
increased pairage sales and dollar 
volume. ISCO pointed out that 
through its wide scope’of activities 
it can aid Vandervoorts through 
year-round buying, maneuverability 
in disposing of surplus stock, and 
specialized talent. 


Greater turnover—An improved 
turnover ratio is anticipated for all 
the department store’s ISCO-leased 
departments, which include the 
first-floor downtown Career Girl 
mid-price footwear shop, where Ac- 
cent shoes are featured; the first- 


ment, Brand Names Foundation, 
Inc., 437 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 


Genesco takes control 
of 150-unit Canada chain 


Genesco, Inc., has gained control 
of Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores, 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont., operator of 
some 150 stores throughout Canada 
(fiscal 1961 sales, $16.7 million). 
Stockholders of the Canadian com- 
pany have tendered more than 
260,000 shares of stock to Genesco. 
There are 402,944 shares outstand- 
ing. 

The transaction reportedly in- 
volved about $6.1 million worth of 
stock. 

W. Maxey Jarman, Genesco chair- 
man, said that Keith R. Gillelan, 
president of Agnew-Surpass, and 
his executive staff will retain their 
positions. William M. Blackie, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Genesco, 
will serve as liaison with the sub- 
sidiary. 


leased to ISCO 


floor downtown men’s shoe depart- 
ment, which carries Rands and 
Arnold Palmer golf shoes; and the 
second-floor women’s and children’s 
sections. Both Vitality and Flor- 
sheim are strong sellers on the 
second floor. 

Other departments now operated 
by International include the Crest- 
wood suburban branch lower-level 
men’s, lower-level children’s, and 
upper-level women’s; and Clayton 
suburban branch lower-level men’s, 
lower-level children’s, and upper- 
level women’s. 

No personnel changes have been 
announced. A. C. Warren is mer- 
chandise manager for shoes. 


Wohl operates basement unit— 
The basement shoe department in 
Vandervoorts downtown store will 
continue to be a Wohl Shoe Co. 
leased operation. Wohl is a sub- 
sidiary of Brown Shoe Co. 

The manager of the basement 
department said that increased 
shoe volume upstairs will auto- 
matically “spill over some of the 
business” to his fitting chairs. He 
indicates, however, that beneficial 
effects of the new leasing arrange- 
ments may not be felt for months. 
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Chains’ volume sluggish 


Retail shoe volume in October 


failed to keep pace with the high 
level of retail trade generally for 
that month, judging from the re- 
ports of major shoe chains. 

Melville showed a 2.7 percent in- 
crease over the same month last 
year, but Edison Brcs. reported a 
2.9 percent decline and Kinney 
showed an equal drop. These chains 
were operating 5 percent more 
units than in October 1960. 


Are slipons dangerous? 


Flat-heeled slipons for women 
may lead to knockknees, stooped 
backs, bowlegs or swaybacks, a foot 
specialist contended in a Tulsa, 
Okla., speech. Dr. Jean Johnson of 
Enid, Okla., told the Oklahoma 
Chiropody Assn. that these slipons 
are to blame for many of the walk- 
ing troubles of young women. She 
said the shoes cause the wearer to 
walk on the inner side of the feet. 

And the loafers that young boys 
wear aren’t much better, Dr. John- 
son claimed, for they tend to in- 
duce bowlegs. 


Women’s and children’s lines (not men’s) 
get larger orders at New York NSFA 


by EDWIN S. FINKELSTEIN 


Women’s and children’s orders, 
up 15 to 20 percent; men’s and 
boys’, down 2 to 5 percent—that’s 
the way orders ran at the Nationa! 
Shoe Fair of America, in New 
York. 

The show, replacing the Popular 
Price Shoe Show of America, 
opened with considerable retailer 
traffic on Sunday and was conduct- 
ed amid high optimism about busi- 
ness for the remainder of the year 
and for spring 1962. 

Attendance was 5 percent over a 
year ago, show officials said. An 
estimated 7,200 persons attended 
the five-day showing at the New 
Yorker and Sheraton-Atlantic Ho- 
tels. 


Mixed reactions — Some exhibi- 
tors were disappointed with the 
results, others extremely optimis- 


tic. All said that there seemed 


to be more buyers than lookers 
this year. 

Retailers of women’s’ shoes 
seemed to like the offerings at the 
show. They have more confidence 
in the toe situation than they did 
a year ago and they based their 
increased expenditures on both the 
attractiveness of the lines and the 
belief that their spruced-up offer- 
ings will dislodge the consumer 
from her larger discretionary in- 
come. 

The increased purchasing fol- 
lows on the heels of a poor fall 
season due to unseasonably warm 
weather in the Northeast plus the 
fear that the uncertain toe picture 
would lead to heavy late-season 
markdowns. 


More fill-in orders — With the 
show about three weeks earlier 
than in previous years, orders in- 
creased for winter merchandise 
for December delivery. Many re- 
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612 thru 12 and 13, ‘Band “'D”’ widths 


LADIES 3054 — brown 


5 thru 10 "A" width—4 thru 10 "C"' width 
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One-piece seamless back . . . full-crimped vamp .. . 
fully leather lined . . . tailored combination last! 


3010 — black 
3014 — ns es $1 4.95 
COST TO YOU—$8.90 


3050 — black } to etal ot $1 2.95 


COST TO YOU—$7.70 
for immediate 
delivery 
ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc., Clarksville, Tennessee 
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HIGHER PROFITS 
REPEAT CUSTOMERS 
FEWER MARKDOWNS 


(CF) COMFORT-FIRST 


do fot you! 


More and more retailers are finding extra profits 
the specialized Foot-So-Port way. 

Build a steady, repeat, basic business that is yours 
alone. Start with one stock number or 100. 
Foot-So-Port provides the training, the sales aid, 
a continuous flow of point-of-purchase material, and 
a year ‘round advertising program. 

Learn how to become a successful Foot-So-Port 
dealer — write 


Munrebeck 


FOOT-s°-PORT 


SHOES 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE CORPORATION 


Forest and Westover, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





tailers said they would not have 
placed winter fill-ins of inventory 
but would have gotten along with 
what they had if the show were 
held later. 

Men’s retailers seemed more 
hesitant to place large orders as 
in previous years. Some felt that 
increases in prices would have to 
be considered further. The ma- 
jority of men’s exhibitors said 
that retailers bought something 
they liked but did not “dive into 
i. 

One men’s manufacturer, an 
anomaly among exhibitors, boast- 
ed of an exceptional show in Mi- 
ami Beach. He said he was sold 
out with seven months’ production 
on the books. 

Deliveries of spring merchan- 
dise were promised for the end of 
February and the beginning of 
March. 


The ‘New York Show’—Chang- 
ing the name and focus of the 
show seemed to have no effect 
upon retailer attendance or upon 
the retailers themselves. The show, 
whether it is the NSFA or the 
PPSSA, is the “New York Show” 
to most retailers. They came to see 
lines, talk shop with other retailers, 
look around at lines they have not 
seen and to compare. 

The show was sponsored and 
operated jointly by the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and 
the New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Assn., with the endorsement 
of NSRA and NSMA. 

Edward Atkins, executive vice 
president of NASCS, speaking of 
the increase in attendance this 
year, said that “in view of retail 
conditions, we are particularly 
pleased with the show.” 


Phila. merchants order 
10% more spring shoes 


Philadelphia area retailers are 
ordering an average of 10 percent 
more shoes for the spring selling 
season than they did a year ago, a 
recent shoe show in that city re- 
vealed. 

The increase is explained partly 
by the optimism of retailers, partly 
by their interest in the lines. Their 
inventories have not been too high 
since they have been buying lightly. 

Indications are, therefore, that 
spring ’62 in the Philadelphia area 
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will be ahead, like the national 
trend. 

Deliveries of spring merchan- 
dise will be made primarily in 
February with some shipments in 
March. 

The Spring Shoe Show of the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn., at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel seemed to be a working show 
for most exhibitors who had made 
appointments with their regular 
customers to write orders at the 
show. But traffic was on the light 
side during the three-day show. 
Most of the activity, as usual, oc- 
curred on Sunday. 

A great deal of interest seemed 
to be placed in medium heels, 18/8 
as opposed to 20/8. A soft patent 
leather casual flat was active for 
one exhibitor. In the men’s field, 
handsewns were booming and de- 
liveries were falling behind. 

In the Philadelphia area, men’s, 
women’s and children’s dealers were 
all running ahead for spring, the 
RECORDER found. 


George Gayou resigns 
as Shoe Fair director 


George E Gayou, director of 26 
of the 28 National Shoe Fairs in 
the quarter-century of the Fair’s 
existence, has resigned. 

“With the transfer of the Fair 
office from Chi- 
cago to New 
York,” Gayou 
said, “I found it 
impractical to 
move to New 
York, which is so 
far removed from 
my office in St. 
Louis.” He also 
cited commit- 
ments to other as- 
sociations for 
show management services that re- 
quired “an increasing amount of 
attention.” 

Gayou will continue to act as a 
consultant on show problems to the 
National Shoe Manufacturers and 
National Shoe Retailers Assns. 


GEORGE E. GAYOU 


Chicago will be site of NSFA in 1962-64; 


regional show is planned for Miami Beach 


To the surprise of few, the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair of America has 
quit Miami Beach to return to 
Chicago next October. 

This was confirmed, and a sched- 
ule of national show dates for the 
next three years was made public, 
last month by the administrative 
committee of the National Shoe 
Fairs of America. The National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Assn., Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. all are represented 
on this committee. 

There will still be a show in 
Miami Beach in September, how- 
ever—a “regional resort market 
week,” the NSFA committee calls 
it. It will be conducted with “a 
minimum of promotional activity,” 
while special events and promo- 
tions will get major attention in 
the case of the April NSFA in 
New York and the October NSFA 
in Chicago. 

The fourth event on the calen- 


dar will be a national volume show 
in New York in November. Its 
formal name hasn’t been an- 
nounced, but it won’t be called a 
“National Shoe Fair.” 

Here’s the schedule for the 
next three years: 


1962 

April 29-May 3—National Shoe 
Fair of America, Hotels New 
Yorker, Sheraton - Atlantic and 
Manger-Vanderbilt, New York. 

Sept. 23-26—Regional resort 
market week, Miami Beach. 

Oct. 13-17—National Shoe Fair 
of America, Conrad Hilton, Palmer 
House and other hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-21 — Volume show, 
Hotels New Yorker and Sheraton- 
Atlantic, New York. 


1963 

April 21-25—New York. 

Oct. 13-16—Chicago. 

Nov. 17-21—New York. 

(Miami Beach dates, undecided. ) 
1964 

April 5-9—New York. 
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Oct. 11-14—Chicago. 

Nov. 15-19—New York. 

(Miami Beach dates, undecided. ) 

The administrative committee 
promised to “continue its considera- 
tion of the marketing needs of all 
segments of the industry” before 
announcing plans and dates for the 
years beyond 1964. 

According to the committee, 
member surveys by the four asso- 
ciations “showed conclusively that 
the needs of a preponderant major- 
ity of shoe manufacturers and re- 
tailers would be well served by the 
two National Shoe Fairs of Amer- 
ica and the November show in New 
York.” 

The Miami Beach show is in- 
tended to serve the needs of “a 
small but important group of man- 
ufacturers who require’ earlier 
dates to facilitate resort selling and 
to test and edit their lines prior to 
their participation in NSFA.” 


Orders 10-35% over ’61 
at Indianapolis showing 


by FLORENCE M. TAYLOR 


Exhibitors estimated orders from 
10 to 35 per cent higher than for 
spring 1961, at the Spring Shoe 
Fair sponsored by the Indiana Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn., Inc., in Indian- 
apolis. 

Retailers believe spring sales will 
be up, and their buying reflected 
this confidence. More retailers were 
said to have placed orders at this 
show than at any in the past. The 
statement of one exhibitor that “re- 
tailers are buying, not looking,” 
was echoed generally. 

A major factor which influenced 
the buying was said to be the late 
Easter, which will provide a longer 
selling period. Also, the show was 
considered well timed, compared 
with others scheduled so early that 
retailers do not know what to ex- 
pect in trends. 

A perfect autumn day no doubt 
had its effect on opening-day traffic. 
The result was “one of the best 
Sundays we ever had.” Attendance 
was up 20 per cent over last year, 
as more than 200 retailers register- 
ed for the show. 

Retailers had not _ previously 
made the bulk of their commit- 
ments. For the most part, they were 
doing so at the Fair. 
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The crescent toe proved to be a 
stimulant to buying. The buying 
trend was toward a wider range of 
color and style since Easter is com- 
ing later. Patent was still first in 
preference. ‘ 


Oklahoma dealers eye 
spring gains of 5-25% 
Although traffic was down some- 
what from last year at the Mid- 
Continent Shoe Travelers’ Spring 
Shoe Show in Oklahoma City be- 
cause of conflict in dates with the 
Ready-to-Wear Fashion Show in 
Dallas, considerable order writing 
was done. Results were variously 
evaluated by salesmen from “orders 
running about 25 percent higher” 
to “just about even with last year” 
to “down about 10 percent.” 
Retailers attending the show, 
mostly from Oklahoma, fell into 
three groups: those placing fill-in 
orders for the holiday trade and 
also shopping for spring merchan- 
dise; those interested in seeing 
spring styles but holding bulk or- 
ders for a salesman’s call later; 
and those with commitments from 


50 percent to as high as 95 percent 
already made but “looking for 
something new or different we 
might want.” 

For the most part retailers’ 
stocks were in better shape than 
last year and they bought with con- 
fidence. It was indicated that with- 
in the past six months, many retail- 
ers have changed their minds about 
the possible effect of discount house 
prices on their own shoe sales, and 
have acquired new faith in their 
quality lines to offset discounters’ 
prices. 

Most retailers said they expect 
spring sales will be up from last 
year. Estimates of the rise ranged 
from a modest 5 percent to 25 per- 
cent. 

Some factors influencing retail- 
ers in their spring planning: “The 
short crop in our section will affect 
the spring business” . “If we 
knew what this war situation would 
resolve into, we’d know better how 
to plan”... “I’ll not order so heav- 
ily; I over-bought last spring”... 
“My orders won’t be large; how- 
ever it’s not because of prices. 
They’ll not go lower; if anything, 
prices will go up.” 


FIRST FOR QUALITY— 
fit— style leadership 


sizes for boys of all ages 


Look to Brooks for ‘“‘young”’ ideas in shoes for 

active boys — with sturdy construction that 

means steady repeat business. Brooks shoes 
represent OUTSTANDING VALUES 
with EXTRA MARK-UP for EXTRA 
PROFIT! Many styles have size runs 
1-3; 34-7; 74-9, with widths A through 
E, to retail at $6.95 to $8.95. 


| The 


SKIPPER 


# 5004 — Black 
water buffalo Gitano 
grain leather, 2-eyelet 


4 This isa Lord Nelson — one 
of a NEW premium line of quality 
Brooks shoes that outwear the boy! 


patch quarter Blucher oxford, Crown Neolite viny! sole, 
flexible treated leather insole, rubber heel. #5005 — 
Same in Walnut brown. IN-STOCK, B, C, D, 3 to 7, to 


retail profitably at $8.95 


Write today for FREE IN-STOCK catalog! 
_ THE WILLIAM BROOKS SHOE CO. — NELSONVILLE, OHIO 


“World's largest independent manufacturer of boys’ welt shoes” 





Schaefer of Brown is 
head of NSI trustees 


Louis J. Schaefer, executive vice 
president for sales at Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, was elected chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Shoe Institute at its annual 


LOUIS J. SCHAEFER LLOYD NORDSTROM 


meeting in New York. He succeeds 
David W. Herrmann of Melville 
Shoe Corp. 

Lloyd W. Nordstrom of Nord- 
strom’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash., retail 
firm, was elected vice chairman. 

The trustees have approved plans 
for the expansion of shoe industry 
sales promotion and public relations 
activities for 1962. It approved 
recommendations for a new opera- 
tion in which the industry will offer 
all-out advertising, merchandising 
and display for fashion themes 
selected by a task force in the field 
of women’s, men’s, and children’s 
shoes, and a fourth category of 
slippers. 


Tucson officers named; 
Ripple Week is planned 


New officers of the Tucson 
(Ariz.) Shoe Retailers Assn. in- 
clude Frank Chihak, Levy’s El Con 
store, president; Nate Rakita, Shoe 
Centers, vice president, and J. K. 


Greene, Given Brothers, secretary- 
treasurer. Rene Perez of Jacomes 
and Sid Hirsch of Hirsch’s Shoes 
were elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 

Plans were formulated at a re- 
cent meeting for a statewide Ripple 
Sole Shoe Week to be held in Feb- 
ruary, with Oscar Montano as 
chairman. Nathan Hack, inventor 
of Ripple Soles, will be in Tucson 
for the event. 


‘Put Shoe in His Sock’ 


is LIA promotion topic 


“Put a Shoe in His Sock.” 

That’s the theme of 5,000 mer- 
chandising packets mailed by 
Leather Industries of America last 
month to men’s shoe stores across 
the U. S. Goal is to help the retail- 
ers sell leather shoes as gift items 
for Christmas. 

National advertising support will 
be provided by full-page color ads 
in the Dec. 2 issue of The New 
Yorker magazine and, in Canada, 
the Dec. 2 issue of Maclean’s maga- 
zine and the December issue of the 
French Chatelaine. A nation-wide 
publicity effort also is planned. 

The promotion repeats the theme 
of a similar effort in 1960 which, 
according to LIA, was hailed by re- 
tailers as the most successful of 
Leather Industries’ seven men’s 
shoe-gift campaigns up until that 
time. 


Luster calf scores a hit 


A square-toe, luster calf spec- 
tator promotion has been success- 
ful at Neiman-Marcus department 
store in Houston. The shoes were 
shown in a spread of five colors: 
bright red, bright blue, paleface 
and two more colors in the cocoa- 


russet family. Shoe department 
manager Robert Bowling said 
some customers have bought the 
shoes across the board in all five 
colors. Besides styling, the big 
selling point is showing the cus- 
tomer how the luster sheen is 
sprayed on over the colored calf, 
Bowling said. 


Shoes get top attention 
at Hudson fashion clinic 


by GRACE GORDON HAY 

Footwear was the focal point of 
a three-day fashion clinic at the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit depart- 
ment store, Nov 13-15. 

Co-sponsored by the store and 
Glamour magazine, the promotion— 
titled ‘‘What to Wear with What’— 
emphasized the significance of shoes 
in setting the costume mood whether 
for daytime or after-five. 

Playing to a packed house in 
Hudson’s College Shop, experts 
from Glamour’s fashion staff pro- 
vided customers with realistic dem- 
onstrations by models of good ward- 
robe planning, including how to 
wear colors, how to accessorize 
clothes to best advantage, and how 
to invest in a fashion coat. 

During the clinic sessions 14 dif- 
ferent fall shoe styles and colors 
were utilized as key factors of 
costume coordination. New shapes, 
new heels and new colors were out- 
standing features of shoe patterns 
shown. Practically all shoes were 
on new square or crescent lasts 
with illusion or mid-heels. Colors 
ranged from orange to brown to 
the new silver-gold kid for evening 
—and even included a _ colorful 
pheasant-print silk pump. 

Miss Angeline Daugherty, execu- 
tive editor of Glamour, explained 
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ane How to correct employes 
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Employe criticism is a necessary 
part of successful management. Re- 
gardless of how effective an em- 
ploye is on his job, there are times 
when it is necessary to make some 
suggestions for improvement —to 
correct his errors or to encourage 
better performance. 

Modern management men agree 
with the necessity of correcting 
employes. But they also know that 
there is always the danger that the 
criticism may boomerang. The cor- 
rected employe may not take your 
suggestion in the helpful way you 
intend it and more serious employe 


relations problems may develop. 

As you know, it is never a 
pleasant task to criticize an em- 
ploye. It can be an ulcer produc- 
ing problem that is avoided as long 
as possible. Then, at the breaking 
point the employe is criticized to 
release the tension. 

Successful executives have found 
that there is an easy and effective 
system for correcting employes. 
This plan points out the error and 
makes a suggestion for improve- 
ment. Most important, however, is 
the fact that this formula holds 
the good will and the cooperation of 





correcting 


employes... 


the employe being corrected. 

Reduced to an easy-to-apply for- 
mula for successful supervision, 
there are three steps to take in 
correcting your employes. First, 
compliment, then correct, then en- 
courage. 

As you can see, the formula 
sandwiches criticism between two 
happy thoughts—a compliment and 
a word of encouragement. And by 
following this formula you will 
have time to get into a friendly 
frame of mind rather than flying 
off the handle with quick words of 
criticism, 


1. Compliment 


A basic rule of this formul is 
to think of something good the 
employe is doing or has done in the 
past. It may take a few moments 
to think of this part of the for- 
mula, but this time helps take the 
edge from your anger. And if the 
employe has not been or is not 
doing anything that can be com- 
plimented, any effort on your part 
to offer corrective suggestions will 
be of little value. 

You will find that your compli- 
ments are more effective if they 
are based on something unrelated 
to the criticism. For instance, if 
you plan to give a corrective sug- 
gestion on safety, you will find a 
compliment on something else like 
his cooperative attitude will be 
better than a compliment on safety. 

Executives who have used this 
formula with success have this sug- 
gestion to make: Don’t be too brief 
in your compliment. If you do, it 
may sound like flattery rather than 
the compliment intended. 

For instance, don’t say: “Jim, 
you have a cooperative attitude, 
but . . .” This brief compliment 
doesn’t have time to sink in and 


soften the blow of the criticism 
that is to follow. You can add sub- 
stance to your initial compliment 
in the formula for criticism by cit- 
ing a specific example. It makes 
your compliment more believable. 

As you are thinking of the com- 
plete details of the example of the 
employee’s cooperative attitude, you 
will have more time to develop a 
friendly approach. Thus, you will 
be able to take some of the sting 
out of your corrective suggestion. 


2. Correct 


You will find that the criticism is 
accepted better by your employe 
when it is offered as a suggestion 
—not a command. For instance, 
you might preface your correction 
with something like this: “May I 
offer a suggestion?” 

Another idea you will find help- 





A simple, three-step 
plan sandwiches the 
big correction point 
between vital praises. 





ful in applying the formula for cor- 
recting your employes is to point 
out a benefit—something the em- 
ploye will gain by following your 
suggestion. For example, you might 
stress the correct way is easier, 
faster, safer, etc. Any benefit that 
is easily seen by the employe can 
be used in this part of the cor- 
rective formula. 

Thus, in this step of the formula 
you might say: “May I offer a sug- 
gestion? I think you will find it a 
lot easier and far less dangerous. 
Here, let me show you.” 

Next, you show the employe the 
correct way to perform the task. 
You will want to do this slowly. 
Don’t show too much skill your- 
self or the employe may feel it is 
too complicated and your suggestion 
will be lost. 

As you are performing the opera- 


tion, you will want to stress the 
main point. For instance, if safety 
is to be stressed, you want to be 
sure your performance is handled 
safely. If speed is to be stressed, 
you want to eliminate all lost mo- 
tions in your instructions. 

Finally, you nail down the cor- 
rection. One way is to have the 
employe repeat your performance 
in the approved way. You check to 
be sure it is done correctly. 

Or, if it is a verbal. suggestion, 
you ask a positive question that 
gets agreement. For example, you 
might say: “Don’t you agree this 
way is easier?” 


3. Encourage 


You can take some of the sting 
out of your criticism by ending 
with a word of encouragement. The 
employe is not left with the feeling 
he is inadequate—he develops con- 
fidence that he can do better ir the 
future. 

One technique used is to compli- 
ment the employe on something 
from the past. For instance, you 
might say: “I know you can do this 
faster. You have been one of our 
top people and I’ll bet you will be 
leading again.” 

When you use the compliment as 
a word of encouragement, be sure 
you do not use the same compli- 
ment you used in the first part of 
the formula for correcting em- 
ployes. Use something different 
than you used in the first part of 
your criticism sandwich. 

Another technique you may find 
helpful in this part of the formula 
is to repeat the benefits. After you 
have shown the faster, safer and 
better way of performing the task, 
you may want to again mention 
what the employe will gain. In the 
verbal suggestion, you may say; 
“Don’t you agree that this is an 
easier, faster and safer way?” 

You will find that the formula 
will accomplish the task—correct 
your employe—and still hold the 
cooperative spirit among employes 
that is so important for profitable 
operation. e 
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What's in 


a “case” 


One of the more commonly used 
and perhaps misused descriptive 
terms in shoe terminology today is 
the word “case” as applied to a 
“case of shoes.” To the uninitiated, 
it appears a simple way to describe 
a standard measure or number of 
pairs of shoes being shipped from 
the factory or received at the ware- 
house or store. 

While this may have applied 
once, a “case of shoes” as used to- 
day has no value as a standard 
pairage figure unless the user can 
answer the question, “How many 
pairs in a case?” And well he 
might ask the question, since a case 
can hold as few as 12 pairs and 
as many as 72. 

Why the wide discrepancies in 
a method of unit measure that 
would seem so simple to standardize 
throughout the shoe industry? Why 
not have a standard 12-pair or 
24-pair unit for all factories and 
all shipments so that the shoe buyer 
needn’t stop and ask himself or 
the seller “How many pairs in a 
case?” 

There are several answers. First, 
most racks used on the production 
line to carry shoes from machine 
to machine and room to room are 
designed to carry a certain number 
of pairs, usually 12, 24 or 36. Since 
manufacturers like to pace their 
production or units of manufacture 
to the capacity of their racks, they 
tend to classify or describe their 
production units in the same way. 

Another reason for the adherence 
to 12-, 18-, 24- and 36-pair units 
of manufacture can be traced to 
the bygone days when shoes were 
bought and sold on the basis of the 
gross. Our early predecessors fig- 
ured 12 pairs as 1/12 of a gross, 24 
pairs as 1/6 of a gross, 36 pairs as 
% of a gross and so on. Which 
came first—the 12-, 24- or 36-pair 
rack or the gross pair method of 
buying—is anybody’s guess. 
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Probably the most influential 
factor now in determining how 
many pairs per case can be found 
in the weight and size of the shoe 
package. This, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the weight and size of 
the individual shoes. Generally 
speaking, the larger and heavier 
the type of shoe being packaged, 
the smaller the number of shoes 
per case, 


From 12 to 36 


Men’s shoes most often come 12 
or 18 to the case although they 
sometimes go as high as 24 pairs, 
depending upon the type. Boots, 
work shoes, ice skates and other 
larger, heavier athletic footwear is 
shipped 12 pairs to the case. Chil- 
dren’s shoes are packed in 36’s, 
So are women’s shoes, although 
more and more women’s shoe fac- 
tories are shipping 18-pair cases 
favored by many chain store opera- 
tions. 

A new trend, which only confuses 
the situation further, is to purchase 
shoes in large-lot cases and have 
them shipped in smaller lots. A 
chain or large department store or 
independent may buy women’s 
shoes in 36-pair lots and have them 
shipped in 18-pair lots. This makes 
each case easier to handle and easier 
to redistribute among individual 
stores or departments. 

An 18-pair carton or case which 
contains solid sizes as preferred 
by volume retail shoe chains can 
be handled as a unit whereas the 
larger case must be cut open and 
the individual sizes re-packed and 
re-shipped. 

Even where manufacturers real- 
ize a shift to manufacturing and 
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shipping units of 10-, 20- or 30- 
pair lots would provide definite 
advantages over the 12-, 24- and 
86-pair units, they are deterred by 
piece pricing methods used in pay- 
ing labor. Piece rates still are paid 
in many factories by the multiple 
pair basis. While some piece rates 
are paid on a more workable figure 
such as 100 pairs, factories still 
hold to the ancient 12, 24, etc., pair 
lots. 

While it’s true that some base 
of multiples is easier to use for 
production purposes, the habit of 
designating cases by 12, 18, 24 and 
so on has held manufacturers from 
changing over to a more workable 
unit. Processing shoes in multiples 
of 10, 20 or 30 pairs would make 
more sense by providing units 
easier to handle as well as stand- 
ardize, 

Where the manufacturer once 
made the big decisions on how shoes 
should be handled enroute from 
factory to retailer, the distributor 
is now beginning to grab the reins, 
For example, many of the fast- 
rising discount houses are getting 
away from cartons and cases on 
initial shipments and favoring 
“egg crates” containing 18, 24 or 
86 pairs of shoes wrapped in poly- 
ethylene bags. 

With competition on the distribu- 
tion front becoming keener and 
tougher each day, it’s a good bet 
that distributors will eventually 
work out the case multiple or mul- 
tiples that provides them with 
greatest handling efficiencies. When 
they do, much of the existing con- 
fusion will be eliminated. Until 
then, however, it’s still a good idea 
to ask, “How many pairs in a 
case?” & 
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A “correct” gait? 


Retail shoe salespeople and fit- 
ters frequently speak of “correct 
gait” when fitting and selling 
shoes. This applies especially to 
children’s shoes—and also to 
adults where foot problems are in- 
volved. 

Is there really a “correct” gait 
—a correct manner of foot stance 
that can be universally applied to 
all or most people? 

The answer is no. One’s gait is 
as individual as one’s fingerprints. 
We can toe out or in a bit, or walk 
with feet straight ahead and par- 
allel—and each way can be cor- 
rect. We can walk with a spring 
to the step, or even with a slow 
shuffle or drag, and still can have 
a “correct” gait. 

The only time a gait or manner 
of walking can be justifiably 
called incorrect is in the case of 
a serious and obvious foot deform- 
ity, such as in severe weak foot 
or acquired flat foot or exagger- 
ated pronation. In such cases the 
doctor “corrects” the gait by first 
correcting the foot lesion. If and 
when the weak foot is returned to 
normal position, the normal gait 
will automatically follow. 

Many myths have evolved 
around the concept of gait. One 
of these is that the correct or nor- 
mal gait is for the feet to be point- 
ed straight ahead and exactly par- 
allel to each other. It’s believed 
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that the American Indian walked 
in this manner—and hence that 
the American Indian had perfect 
feet because of it. 

There is no evidence whatever 
that the American Indian walked 
in this way—any more than people 
of other races or regions walk that 
way. And the American Indian 
had feet that were no more or less 
healthy than the feet of other na- 
tive peoples, even today, who wore 
similar footgear and walked on 
natural terrain. 

Just as average people any- 
where today, some American Indi- 
ans walked with feet toed out, 
some with feet toed in, and some 
with feet straight ahead. 


African study 


Dr. Dudley J. Morton, the emi- 
nent authority on foot orthopedics, 
made a special study of foot stance 
and gait among African natives 
who’d never worn shoes and 
walked on natural terrain. He 
found that most of these natives 
toed out a bit, a few toed in, and 
even fewer had the presumably 
“normal” feet-straight-ahead gait. 

Perhaps the most “natural” gait 
is one in which the feet toe out a 
bit. The large majority of people 
walk in this manner. Some have 
more toeing-out than others, and 
this gait is still normal. 


The toeing-in gait is also nat- 
ural, except when extreme. And 
the toes-straight-ahead gait is 
very much in the minority, seen 
in perhaps less than five or ten 
per cent of the population. 

Authorities inform us that gait 
is peculiar to the individual or 
personality—like the color of your 
eyes or the pattern of your finger- 
prints. While many of us have 
very similar gaits, each of us 
tends to have a slight individual- 
ity to the gait. Some come up a bit 
higher with a spring in the step; 
some take a longer or shorter 
stride; some raise the foot slight- 
ly higher off the ground. 

Under these circumstances, one 
of the greatest mistakes a shoe- 
man can make is an effort to cor- 
rect gait, especially in children. 
Just as there is no specific time 
that an infant should begin to walk, 
there is no specific manner of gait 
to which the child should be 
taught to adopt. A “corrected” 
gait, except under medical super- 
vision, can often prove injurious— 
not only to the foot but to the per- 
sonality. Why? Because if it is 
unnatural to the individual, it can 
backfire in various ways. 

Shoes can and do influence gait 
—such as altering the gait from 
the natural to the unnatural. We 
see this in the case of ill-fitted 
shoes, or outgrown shoes, and 
high-heel shoes. The less inter- 
ference of shoe with foot, the bet- 
ter the chance of a natural and 
normal gait. This is one important 
reason why proper fit and last is 
so essential in children’s shoes; 
and why high heels should be al- 
ternated with low heels. 

Shoe fitters should take great 
precaution on the matter of advis- 
ing about proper or correct gait. 
When there is any doubt about 
the manner of gait, the customer 
should be referred to a doctor. 
The latter will, if he finds some 
gait abnormality, correct the foot 
condition causing it, and also will 
frequently prescribe wedging of 
the shoe—another common proce- 
dure for gait correction. 

But if there is one important 
lesson to be learned here, it’s that 
there is no single “correct” gait; 
and that no matter how differently 
people walk, one gait is usually as 
“correct” as another. e 
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that the clinic tried especially to 
show how to wear brown shoes 
with all the currently popular 
colors. 

“Since most women know how 
to use black, we de-emphasized black 
as an accessory and played it up 
as a complete costume color for late 
day or evening wear,” she said. 

Miss Phoebe Hodges, merchan- 
dising and promotion director of 
Glamour, assisted by several fash- 
ion staff members, gave personal 
counseling to customers following 
each clinic session. 

J. L. Hudson executives who 
helped plan and coordinate the clinic 
were Miss Madeline Coe, store fash- 
ion director, and Rex Regan, mer- 
chandise manager of the fashion 
division. 


® Carl Susman, co-owner of the 
Shoe Box, North Providence, R. I. 
is closing that unit to devote all 
his time to a new _ shoe-mobile 
business selling men’s, children’s 
and women’s casual shoes in the 
medium to lower-price brackets. 


TRANSACTIONS 


Oscar Zox, operator of shoe de- 
partments in two Shoppers World 
discount stores in Des Moines, 
Iowa, has purchased the assets of 
the Abel & Abel, Inc., men’s cloth- 
ing store at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
The Zox cash bid, highest of four 
made, was approved in federal 
bankruptcy court in Des Moines. 


Beerman Stores, Inc., a depart- 
ment store chain based in Dayton, 
O., has acquired The Bee-Gee Shoe 
Corp., Dayton, operator of seven 
shoe departments in the Beerman 
chain as well as three Conover 
shoe stores and two leased shoe 
departments in discount stores. 
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Bee-Gee will be operated as a | 
wholly owned subsidiary, with 
Max Gutmann as executive vice 
president and general manager of 
Beerman Stores, Inc., and presi- 
dent of Bee-Gee. Under the new 
setup a division will be formed to 
handle the leasing of discount 
shoe departments in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Indiana. 
+ a * 

Biwer Merchandising Corp., op- 
erator of women’s shoe depart- 
ments in Milwaukee’s two Smart- 
wear stores, has sold its assets to 
Nusrala Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
70-unit operation. Robert Biwer, 
vice president, said his corpora- 
tion’s plans were indefinite. 

es . se 

Ralph’s Boston Shoe _ Stores, 
three stores in Baton Rouge, La., 
have been bought by Modern Shoe 
Stores. The Modern Shoe firm is 
owned by B. L. & T. Stores, owned 
by John Bowers, A. C. Lewis, Jr., 
and Jack Toller, general manager. 

e * . 

The Merced Shoe Shop in 
Merced, Calif., has been purchased 
by John and Leone Lang from E. 
G. Nelle and M. and E. D. Shively. 
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your | 
BOTTOM DOLLAR 


quality 
SOLES - SOLING 
MATERIAL 


nae all irons and sizes for 
every type of shoe. 


Write for catalog: 


BEEBE RUBBER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








MEN WANTED 


For United Foot-so-Port Shoe 
Stores, Inc. Progressive National 
Retail Chain is looking for Top 
Notch Managers to operate ex- 
clusive stores selling one brand 
of shoes. 


The men who are selected for 
managing exclusive Foot-so-Port 
Shoe Stores must know how to 
adapt themselves to a uniform 
plan of merchandising, stock and 
budget control. Latest data on 
modern shoe merchandising is 
furnished through a central of- 
fice where constant research is 
carried on. 


The growing demand for high- 

caliber men to operate exclusive 

Foot-so-Port Shoe Stores pre- 

sents one of the most unusual op- 

portunities open to experienced 
hoe Salesmen. 


Are YOU the man 
we are looking for? 


Have you had at least three 
years experience selling quality 
shoes? Do you have a thorough 
knowledge of fitting? Do you 
have a pleasing personality and 
enjoy good health? Are you am- 
bitious and willing to work hard? 
Would you relocate if necessary? 
No investment required. 


If your qualifications measure 
up to the requirements listed, we 
should like to have you write giv- 
ing complete information about 
yourself to Mr. George Howie. 


UNITED 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE STORES, INC. 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 





Thirty-seven thousand pairs are arranged for quick self-service in 
huge new Globe Discount City unit, at Houston. Extra stock is 


RETAIL EXPANSION 


Huge Globe City mart 
stocks 37,000 pairs 


Houston’s newest and largest 
discount mart, the third Globe Dis- 
count City unit, stocks 37,000 pairs 
of shoes ranging in price from 37¢ 
(for thongs) to $20.97 (for cowboy 
boots). 

The 126,000-sq. ft., $4 million 
store opened last month to capac- 
ity crowds at 6200 Bellaire Blvd., 
near Sharpstown. It is considered 
one of the largest discount depart- 
ment stores in the country. 

The shoe department, a family- 
type operation, is one of 20 leased 
departments among a total of 70 
in the store. It’s operated by 
Morse of Boston, which also leases 
the shoe departments in Globe’s 
other two stores. 


Near entrance—The department 
occupies some 4,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space near the main entrance. The 
pairage in stock is greater by 
2,000 than in the other Globe 
stores. Pairs are fastened to- 
gether, and attached cards denote 
department and stock number, size 
and price. Shoes are grouped on 
tables and racks according to 
styles. 

The tables — there are 11 — plusa 
long tiered rack running the length 
of the department along the rear 
wall, for men’s shoes, are clearly 
marked with directionals that fea- 
ture price and type of shoes. Ad- 
ditional signs advise: “Ask clerk 
for size.” Uniformed employees 
are on hand to assist. There is a 
fitting station for children. 
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Stress on convenience—Though 
small mirrors, rugs and chairs 
have been used in the shoe depart- 
ments of other Globe stores, more 
emphasis has been placed on color 
and on customer convenience at 
the new store. For example, an 
area has been set up near the 
women’s dress shoes with 12 
chairs covered in a bright orange 
fabric. 

Not only the look but the styling 
of the merchandise has been 
geared up in the new department. 

Checkout is through any of 16 
main stations. 


Better lines—R. L. McCleod, 
shoe department manager, says 
more emphasis has been put on 
better dress shoes—on handling 
better lines. 

The store is the first big dis- 
count house to hit southwest 
Houston, which claims the richest, 
fastest-growing residential areas 
of the city. 

Since one of the big questions 
in discounting is how these stores 
will fare in upper-income climates, 
Globe may prove an excellent ba- 
rometer. 

e . 

Newton Wall Co., Stillwater, 
Okla., reported an enthusiastic re- 
sponse to a new self-service shoe 
department installed on the main 
floor of its remodeled store. The 
section replaces a standard-type 
shoe department on the mezzanine 
level. Six thousand pairs are on 
open display, but fitters are avail- 
able. 

e om es 

The Life Stride Shoe Salon in 

Gary, Ind., a single-brand opera- 


kept under counters and in a rear stockroom. The department covers 
4,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


tion which opened recently on a 
choice downtown corner, moved 
20 percent of its stock during the 
first three days. Owner Mel Kap- 
lan said the store operates under 
Brown Shoe Co.’s Independent Re- 
tailers division program. Kaplan 
has operated a family shoe store 
in Hammond, Ind., for seven years. 


The Hub Department Store, 
Farmville, Va., has opened a shoe 
store adjacent to the department 
store. The new Hub Bootery will 
operate under a Brown Shoe Co. 
franchise. E. Weinberg, president 
of the department store firm, said 
the new store was opened at a cost 
of $75,000. 

a es 7 

Bernard Kofsky Shoe Stores 
marked the opening of a new fam- 
ilv-type store in Enfield, Conn., by 
tendering a “free afternoon at the 
movies” to 850 youngsters. Denis 
Strode-Jackson has been named 
manager of the store, in the new 
Green Manorville Shopping Cen- 
ter. It’s the third Kofsky store 
in Connecticut, and a fourth is set 
to open soon at Corbin’s Corner. 
Store officials claim they carry the 
greatest range of sizes and widths 
anywhere in the state. 


Wetherby-Kayser has more than 
doubled the stock and sales space 
in its remodeled family shoe store 
on Lake Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
The store is one of two operated 
in Pasadena by the medium-to- 
high-price chain, which has 12 
stores in Greater Los Angeles. 
Roblee McCarthy manages the re- 
modeled store. 
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...only men who are informed 


IN DEPTH will survive.” 


— (from a speech before the third Mar- 
ket Research Institute, Miami Beach, 
Fla., by Ben E. Edscorn, marketing re- 
search director of International Shoe 
Company.) 








The unexcelled editorial content of 


BOOT and SHOE 


THE MERCHANDISING GUIDE OF THE INDUSTRY 


keeps shoemen informed IN DEPTH! 
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... $0 fashion right 


. .. so elegant in dressy lined shoes and sandals — so 
sleekly tailored in unlined suit shoes. Its subtle satin- 


smooth finish reflects the season’s newest colors. 


ee RrOmCR 


Leathers... from the world of imagination 





Retail Personnel 





Chains... 


BOWMAN SHOE CO., Monmouth, 
Ill—Appointed Neil Curlee manager 
of a Marshalltown, Iowa, store, re- 
placing John Ricknell, transferred to 
Sterling, Il. 


THE COWARD SHOE, New York 
—Appointed Frank I. Sicoli manager 
of a new store at 69th St. and Third 
Ave., New York. He joined the firm 
32 years ago. 

GRAYSON - ROBINSON STORES, 
INC., New York—Appointed Stanley 
Roth, Jr., vice president in charge of 
discount operations. He was formerly 
assigned to Darling Stores Corp.’s 
discount division, part of Grayson- 
Robinson. 

G. R. KINNEY CORP., New York— 
Elected J. R. Johnson vice president 
in charge of real estate, to succeed 
L. W. Dierolf, who retires Dec. 31. 
Johnson has been general sales man- 
ager. 

Elected R. W. Shomaker vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
company’s five wholly owned factories 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
He was formerly general manager of 
manufacturing. 


Departments. . . 


GENESCO, INC., Nashville, Tenn. 
—Appointed Ronnie P. Collier group 
manager of 15 Dunlap division leased 
shoe departments, operated by the 
company’s Mid-Continent Standard 
Retail division, and also buyer of 
women’s and children’s shoes for the 
Dunlap chain. He was formerly with 
International Shoe Co. as manager 
of 12 Cob’s stores in west Texas, 
Owen’s Shoes in Dallas, and Duane’s 
Shoes in Waco, Tex. 


Other retailers ... 


ROBINSON -SCHWENN_ STORE, 
Hamilton, O.—Appointed Miles Mirka 
store manager. He has owned and 
operated Leonard Shoe Store in 
Hamilton for three years. 


RONNIE >. COLLIER R. W. SHOMAKER 
Genesco, Inc. G. R. Kinney Corp. 
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Merchants still hoping for ‘60-plus totals 


BOSTON 


A decided uptrend in Boston’s 
economic situation has given the 
majority of local shoe retailers an 
optimistic outlook toward end-of- 
year gains over 1960. Although 
not calling it a boom, most shoe 
merchants are reporting good to 
excellent pre-Christmas sales. 

The sudden drop in tempera- 
tures, about a month late for New 
England, helped spark the consum- 
er demand for cold-weather foot- 
wear during the past few weeks. 
According to many suburban re- 
tailers and discount outlets, wo- 
men’s and children’s sheep-lined 
and fur-lined boots are selling well. 


New York: Sales rise, 
but not nearly enough 


“If cold weather is here, can sub- 
stantial business increases be far 
behind?” That is the question New 
York City retailers are asking 
themselves. There has been some 
increase in business by women’s 
and men’s shoe retailers, but it has 
not been proportionate with the 
decrease in temperature. 

Retailers of women’s shoes are 
showing many suedes in pumps and 
casuals. The business increases 
have come in staple lines and in 
cooler-weather wear. Black leather 
pumps continue to lead sales, how- 
ever. 

Men’s shoe retailers say simply 
that “business is off.” Loafers are 
doing very well, however. Black 
and brown shoes with crepe soles 
are also favorites. Another is hand- 
sewns in moccasin styles. 


Detroit: Store business 
just ‘holding its own’ 


Unseasonably warm weather has 
contributed to the somewhat spotty 
condition of retail business in re- 
cent weeks, although most retailers 
report sales at least holding their 
own. 
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Almost as confusing as the sales 
picture is the enigma of the cres- 
cent and square toe versus the 
double needle in women’s lines. 
Although the double needle is in 
unquestionable first place, some 
retailers report unusual success 
with the square toe on plain or 
tailored styles in both high and 
mid-heels. Other stores report con- 
siderable customer resistance. 


Houston: Shelters must 
disgorge consumers 


Dr. George Cline Smith, a senior 
partner of the Manhattan economic 
consulting firm of MacKay-Shields, 
recently was quoted as saying, “If 
the economy is going to take off 
for the expected highs, consumers 
are going to have to get their 
heads out of the fall-out shelter...” 

Possibly this is the case in Hous- 
ton. For downtown shoe retailers 
are waiting for business to take 
off, particularly in women’s better 
dress shoe circles. These retailers 
agree business leaves much to be 
desired. 

There are such exceptions as: 
Gold which has been so hot here 
and colored patents which have sold 
well in the new butterscotch and 
paleface shades. 


Chicago: Child needs 


comprise bright spot 


The brightest part of the shoe 
picture here is the continued high 
demand for children’s shoes. The 
back-to-school business was good, 
but retailers were pleasantly sur- 
prised when the expected letdown 
did not occur after school reopen- 
ing. Many stores are up about 8 
percent in this category. As a re- 
sult, there is considerable sizing up 
in such styles as nylon velvet and 
saddle oxfords for the holiday 
trade. 

Some retailers credit good styl- 
ing for the buoyant children’s shoe 
trade. They particularly single out 


the abandonment by some manufac- 
turers of the clumsy, broad toes in 
health shoes in favor of the sleeker 
toes. 


Los Angeles: Big fire 
tops retailers’ woes 


Retailers had ample reason for 
crying the blues last month. The 
worst forest fire in the city’s his- 
tory, a $50 million holocaust which, 
in early November, reduced to 
ashes more than 300 luxury homes 
in the exclusive woodland districts 
of Bel Air, Brentwood and West 
Los Angeles, and caused the city 
to be designated a disaster area, 
had its repercussions in retail 
circles. 


Washington: Trade up 
as temperature drops 


Annual Veterans Day 
tions, plus the long awaited arrival 
of cold weather adds up to better 
shoe business for Washington re- 
tailers. For the first half of No- 
vember, many retailers were a bit 
behind ’60 sales, although in most 
cases total yearly figures are about 
even. The apparently here-to-stay 
cold weather, however, was ex- 
pected to bring enough volume dur- 
ing the end of November to at least 
even out the month. 


promo- 


St. Louis: Apples lure 
convening teachers 

A glorious buying group of 18,- 
000 teachers descended on St. Louis 
in November for the annual Mis- 
souri State Teachers Convention. 
Downtown stores and shops put out 
big bowls of polished apples and 
enjoyed a hectic but profitable four 
days. Advertising and promotion 
was aimed at luring the teachers 
into parting with their dollars. The 
campaign succeeded. 





DEATHS 


John A. Bush, retired 


Brown Shoe chairman 


John A. Bush, 79, retired board 
chairman and president of Brown 
Shoe Co., died in St. Louis Nov. 6 
after an extended illness. A ve 
eran leader in the shoe industry, 
he had served for 
many years as a 
director of the 
N ational Shoe 
Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Beginning in 
1897 as a 14-year- 
old office boy, Mr. 
Bush spent his 
entire 64-year ca- 
reer at Brown. At 
21 he was plant 
superintendent. Named vice presi- 
dent in 1912, he moved into the 
presidency three years later, suc- 
ceeding George Warren Brown, 
founder of the firm. 

Mr. Bush was president until 
1948, when he was named board 
chairman. He retired last January, 
remaining as a director. 


DAVID COHEN, 69, president 
of the David Shoe Co., Inc., Lynn, 
Mass., slipper maker, which he 
founded in 1944; Oct. 26, in 
Swampscott, Mass. 


RUDOLF FUCHS, president of 
Fuchs Bros. Sales Corp., New 
York, importer-distributor of 
men’s shoes, and vice president of 
a sister firrn, Fratelli Martini- 
Rossi, Inc.; Nov. 3, while at work, 
of a heart attack. He was associ- 
ated in business with his three 
brothers, Ota, Eugene and Frank. 





JOHN A. BUSH 


LEO GOODKIND, 70, president 
of Lucille Footwear Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., manufacturer, and hon- 
orary chairman of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., in 
which he was long active; Nov. 6, 
in Williamsport. 


MITCHELL M. GRALNICK, 49, 
president of A. Gralnick Shoe Co., 
St. Louis wholesaler; Nov. 10, of 
leukemia, in St. Louis. He was a 
former president of the St. Louis 
Shoe Wholesalers Assn. 


WILLIAM F. SMITH, 61, a sales 
representative for A. S. Kreider & 
Son Co. and Fashion Built Shoe; 
Oct. 29, in Lancaster, Pa., after a 
seven-week illness. A shoe sales- 
man for 45 years, he was with the 
Philadelphia Shoe Store, Lebanon, 
Pa., for 25 years. 


ROY YORK, 68, West Coast rep- 
resentative for Dack’s & Harrt’s, 
Canadian shoe manufacturer, and 
former representative of Stacy- 
Adams Co., and a member of West 
Coast Shoe Travelers Associates; 
Oct. 27, in Northridge, Calif., of 
a heart attack. 


JOHN G. OGER, 86, manager of 
Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co.’s down- 
town Los Angeles store until his 
retirement in 1946; Oct. 27, in 
Webster Grove, Mo. 


LANDON A. SCARBOROUGH, 
72, manager of the children’s shoe 
department at Cain-Sloan Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., until his retire- 
ment seven years ago; Oct. 28, in 
Nashville, of a heart attack. 


CHARLES LASKY, 71, a co- 
founder of the Lasky Shoe Stores 
in St. Louis; Nov. 2, in St. Louis, 
of a heart ailment. He and his 





A. S. BECK 


specifies 


chairmasters 
for seating customers 
seeking shoe comfort 


brothers, Dan and Leo, started the 
firm 45 years ago. 


GRAY SIMPSON, executive vice 
president of Texas Boot Manufac- 
turing Co., Lebanon, Tenn.: Nov. 9, 
in Nashville, 
Tenn., after a 
two-week illness. 
Before joining 
Texas Boot eight 
years ago, he had 
been with Genes- 
co, Inc., and J. W. 
Carter Co. His 
family asked that 
any memorial 
contributions be 
sent to the Texas 
Boot Manufacturing Co., where a 
Gray Simpson Memorial Fund for 
needy children in the Lebanon 
area has been established. 


CLARENCE SMITH, 56, head 
of the shoe department of Steven’s 
Men’s Clothing Store, Jackson, 
Miss., for I8 years; Oct. 6, in Jack- 
son. 


SIDNEY G. JUDGE, 69, vice 
president of Hartnett Tanning Co., 
Ayer, Mass.; recently, in Ayer. He 
was in charge of plant engineer- 
ing at the Hartnett firm, which 
was destroyed by fire last June. 


EDWIN TORREY CADY, 78, re- 
tired vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Griess and Pfleger 
Tanning Co., past director of the 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., and former president of the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club; Nov. 
11, in Waban, Mass. 


THEODORE L. TEWKSBURY, 
72, former president of Northwest- 
ern Leather Co., Boston; Oct. 31, 
in Rockport, Mass. 


GRAY SIMPSON 


A. S. Beck and many of the other most success- 
ful shoe retailers have found that a customer 
becomes a contented shoe purchaser when 
seated comfortably. 


Chairmasters has grown with the shoe retailers’ 
appreciation of customer comfort through fine 
seating equipment. Chairmasters is the largest 
manufacturer of chairs designed for successful 
shoe stores. 


Write for free copy of ‘Seating Comfort for Shoe Customers” 





Model 3265A illustrated, luxurious contem- 
porary style, hardwood frame, upholstered 
spring seat, cane back. Available in a vari- 


ety of wood finishes and upholstery coverings. 


Garlisnthicon 


46th STREET, NEW YORK 51,N.Y. CYPRESS 2-0600 
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HONORS FOR SHOW MAN- 
AGERS: Maxwell Field and Ed- 
ward Atkins, co-managers of 26 
Popular Price Shoe Shows, were 
honored by the show committees 
of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. and the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores at 
these groups’ final meeting. 
(PPSSA has been replaced by the 
National Shoe Fair of America 
and a new volume show.) Field 
and Atkins each received a hand- 
illuminated parchment scroll! “for 
dedication, ability and _ leader- 
ship.” 

o 7. 7 

IN THE FAMILY FOOTSTEPS: 
Christopher Iles, whose mother, 
Terry, operates Lassie Footwear, 
Inc., New York importing firm, is 
starting on the road for the com- 
pany. He recently concluded six 
months in England, where he 


worked in every department of a 
shoe factory in Norwich. Between 
road trips he will acquire floor ex- 
perience in a retail store. At pres- 
ent young Iles is covering Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, western Penn- 


sylvania and western Virginia. 
a e e 

WINS MEXICAN TRIP: Elmo 
Flenniken, shoe buyer for Hemp- 
hill Wells Co., Lubbock, Tex., was 
the winner of a trip to Mexico 
City, given by Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers Assn., Inc. He earned a 
three-day vacation for two at the 
Hilton Continental Hotel, air 
transportation and $100 expense 
money. 

a e e 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR: John 
W. Jordan, vice president of the 
3rown Co., Berlin, N. H., maker of 
innersoles and other products, has 
been elected third vice president 
of the New Hampshire Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. A. Bryon Mansfield, 
controller of J. F. McElwain Co., 
Manchester-Nashua shoe manu- 
facturer, is controller of the as- 
sociation ... Edward Bryleskie of 
Walker’s Shoes, South Bend, Ind., 
has been elected northern Indiana 
regional director of the Indiana 
Assn. of Prescription Footwear 
Applicators . . . Maurice Marco, 
owner of the Marco shoe chain in 
the Miami area, has been named 
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PEOPLE IN ACTION 





Joseph J. Goldstein (right) of Kalmon Shoe 
Co., president of St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Assn., receives proclamation from St. 
Louis Mayor Raymond R. Tucker designat- 
ing April 29-May 2 as "Shoe Market of 
America Days in St. Louis." The annual show 
has been scheduled for those dates. 


president of the Cutler Ridge Mer- 
chants Assn. 


FIFTY-SIX-YEAR MAN: When 
Lester W. Yockey began selling 
shoes at Volk Bros. in Dallas in 
1905, buttons were just starting to 
yield to laces. At age 83, he’s still 
there. Interviewed by the Dallas 
Morning News for an illustrated 
article, he said he shuns retire- 
ment because “You’ve got to have 
something to occupy your mind.” 


E. Colman Beebe (right), president of Beebe 
Rubber Co., Nashua, N. H., receives “Rip- 
ple Sole Hall of Fame" award from Nathan 
Hack, inventor of the sole product, while 
Mrs. Beebe looks on at Boston ceremony. 
Beebe was honored for producing and sell- 
ing more than 10 million pairs of Ripple 
Soles in about five years. 


He works six days a week from 
9:30 to 3 in Volk’s men’s shop. 
He has had experience in selling 
women’s footwear, too, but prefers 
dealing with men. Women take too 
long to make up their minds, he 
says. 
2 . © 

A LOOK AT THE NAVY: An- 
thony Chuilli, vice-president and 
research director moe 
of Randolph Man- 
ufacturing Co., | 
Randolph, Mass., 
was picked from 
the canvas-rubber 
footwear indus- 
try to take part 
in the Navy’s re- 
cent ‘‘Civilian 
Orientation 
Cruise.” The 
cruise was. de- 
signed to familiarize executives of 
New England industry with naval 
air training. 


ANTHONY CHUILLI 


MAINE SPEAKER: Frank T. 
Underhill, sales manager for Air- 
Tred Shoe Corp., and formerly ex- 
ecutive director of Independent 
Shoemen, was the featured speaker 
at a recent banquet of the Shoe 
Executives of Maine, in Auburn. 
He outlined the structure of the 
shoe industry in the U. S. and dis- 
cussed manuiacturer - salesman 
cooperation. The executives’ or- 
ganization has a membership of 
more than 300 in the state’s 74 
plants. 

- = ” 

CONTEST SPONSOR: To at- 
tract more fashion designers to 
the shoe field, Bill Gold, manager 
of Andrew Geller Shoe Salon in 
Chicago, is conducting a contest 
for the best women’s dress shoe 
designs at the School of Design 
at Chicago’s Art Institute. A $100 
prize and two $25 awards will be 
given. 

se ° — 

AWARD WINNER: Miss Enid 
Justin, president of Nocona Boot 
Co., Nocona, Tex., and other No- 
cona officials received an inter- 
national award for a _ looseleaf 
dealer catalog, in the annual com- 
petition of the Affiliated Adver- 
tising Agencies Network. 
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RENDS FROM THE MANUFACTURING AND ALLIE 


Probable output totals: 590 million pairs 
for this year, about 620 million in 1962 


Leather footwear production for 
1961 is now expected to total about 
590 million pairs, well below New 
Year’s estimates that ranged from 
600 million pairs upward as high 
as 640 million. 

Both the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the Tanners’ 
Council of America now incline to 
the 590-million-pair figure. 

Recalling the earlier optimistic 
forecasts, NSMA told members that 
these assumptions were based on 
the belief there would be a strong 
upswing of the shoe cycle in the 
second or third quarter of the year. 
This hasn’t materialized — instead 
the upswing in the cycle is seven 
to nine months overdue. 

“Furthermore,” said NSMA, “im- 
ports have increased at a faster 
rate than we had estimated, and 


rubber-canvas has had a larger 
penetration than was expected.” 

NSMA’s prediction for 1962 has 
also been adjusted downwards. “‘Al- 
though back at midyear we felt 
that an output of 635 to 645 million 
pairs was a possibility,” the asso- 
ciation said, “it now seems that a 
more likely range will be from 614 
to 625 million.” 


Production forecasts 
(millions of pairs) 


Kinds of Footwear 1961 1962 


Domestic leather 590 620 
Domestic rubber-canvas 89 95 
Imported leather 38 47 
Imported rubber-canvas 33 38 





Total output 750 800 
Source: National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 





Maine shoe union seeks a 


One of the largest independent 
shoe unions in New England voted 
recently to negotiate for a possible 
merger with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO). The 
2,800 members of the Lewiston- 
Auburn (Me.) Shoeworkers Pro- 
tective Assn. asked their executive 
board to confer with officials of the 
national union for merger talks. 

The union’s business agent, 
James Carr, its secretary-treasur- 
er, Joseph P. Roy, and legal coun- 
sel, Frank W. Linnell, have confer- 
red several times with John Mara, 
president of the BSWU, in an at- 
tempt to find a solution to such a 
merger under which LASPA would 
retain its identity and autonomy. 
Roy said local shoe manufacturing 
plants need help and that some pay 
differential between the Maine 
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merger with BSWU 


shops and those in the Boston area 
must be recognized. He said there 
is a difference in costs due princi- 
pally to transportation. 


Union loses at Williams 


In a National Labor Relations 
Board election, production and 
maintenance workers of Williams 
Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, 
O., shoe manufacturer, rejected 
union representation, 941-680. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America was the union 
involved. 


Puerto Rico minimum up 


Minimum hourly wage for shoe 
workers in Puerto Rico who are al- 
ready covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act went to 71¢ on Nov. 


ED FIELDS 


26. The higher rate was set fol- 
lowing the recommendations of a 
labor-industry-public committee 
that surveyed wage conditions in 
Puerto Rico. 


9-mo. sales, earnings 
are ahead at U.S. Shoe 


U.S. Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, 
which recently marked its 30th 
birthday, is headed toward an- 
other record year of sales, and 
high earnings. 

Production is running 3 percent 
ahead of last year. In the first 
three months of this year, sales 
rose from $39.6 million to $40.7 
million and earnings were up from 
$2.15 a share to $2.21. Earnings 
for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 
were expected to reach $2.85 to 
$2.90, and a brokerage analyst 
says the $3.01-per-share record of 
1960 could easily be passed next 
year. 

“In an industry not noted for 
growth,” the analyst said, “U.S. 
Shoe offers good long-range po- 
tential.” 

The company turns out 33,000 
pairs a day. 


Caressa earnings rise 


Caressa, Inc., Miami, manufac- 
turer of women’s shoes, announced 
that net sales in the year ended 
Sept. 30 amounted to $4,434,479 
compared with $3,819,766 in 1960. 
Net income climbed almost 38 per- 
cent to $389,045 from $282,097 last 
year. On a per-share basis, earn- 
ings were 74¢ and 54¢ respectively. 

The company, which became pub- 
licly owned in October, declared an 
initial quarterly dividend of 12%4¢ 
on its common stock, paid Nov. 20 
to stockholders of record Nov. 3. 


An answer to use taxes? 


It may take a year or two, but 
help is definitely on the way for 
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merchants who have to pay so-called 
use taxes on sales made across state 
lines, 

President Kennedy has approved 
a catch-all bill calling for an en- 
larged study by the House Judici- 
ary Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee covering “all 
matters relating to taxation by the 
states which affect business activity 
in interstate commerce.” 

Hope is for a law to clarify once 
and for all the limit of a state’s 
power to impose taxes on out-of- 
state firms’ sales in that state. 


Soviet shoes are awful, 
says British producer 


While $2 billion worth of Russian 
shoes are lying unwanted and un- 
saleable in the warehouses, Russian 
women are demanding British 
shoes, a British manufacturer says. 

Frank Winter, sales director of 
the Norvic Shoe Co. of England, 
who sent a big shipment of shoes 
to Moscow at the end of October, 
said of Russian shoes: ‘They really 
are awful.” 

They are thick and heavy and 
several years behind the times, he 
adds. “‘The Russians do not exploit 
sex in any way, and this is reflected 
in the shoes they make.” 

Winter said there is no doubt of 
the popularity of British shoes. 
When he was showing his shoes at 
the British Trade Fair in Moscow 
this year, he had to have his stand 
roped off to prevent his sales staff 
from being knocked over by the 
rush of Russian women. 

“They stood six-deep behind the 
rope just gaping at our shoes,” he 
said. “They particularly admired 
the high-heeled ones and kept ask- 
ing us how much these were in 
English shops. When we told them 
$8 they were astonished. In Russia 
they cost from $45 to $60 a pair.” 


Prima to rebuild 


Plans for rebuilding were an- 
nounced by Charles F. Bobst, presi- 
dent of Prima Theatrical Footwear, 
Inc., Columbus, O., ballet shoe 
manufacturer, after a $230,000 fire 
swept the company’s plant. Mean- 
while, 125 employees are out of 
work. 
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Glare-free lighting is a feature at Dorson-Fleisher 
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Glare-free, softly diffused lighting, air-temperature and humidity control in clean, spacious 
work areas characterize new plant of Dorson-Fleisher Corp., Manchester, N. H. 


Industry, state and local digni- 
taries were guests recently at for- 
mal opening ceremonies for the new 
plant of Dorson-Fleisher Corp., in 
Manchester, N. H. The firm makes 
medium-price, high-style shoes for 
women. 

Opening of the plant called at- 
tention to the spectacular growth 
of this young company. The firm 
went into full-scale production in 
August 1957, employing 275 per- 
sons. At that time it was produc- 
ing an average of 16,000 pairs of 
shoes weekly. Four years later, the 
daily figures average about 5,000 
pairs, for a weekly total of approxi- 
mately 26,000 pairs produced by 
350 workers. 

The basic principles of the mod- 
ern plant’s design were conceived 
by the company officers, Ben Dor- 
son, president, Philip Chaplain, vice 
president, and Edward Fleisher, 
treasurer. The streamlined, one- 
story factory has 56,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacturing space and is geared 
for the production of 7,000 pairs of 
shoes daily. 

The plant’s layout provides for a 
continuous flow of the shoe manu- 
facturing process, from the receiv- 
ing of the raw material to the ship- 
ping of the finished product. The 


use of more than 7,000 sq. ft. of 
Kalwall translucent fiberglass pan- 
eling for the outer walls affords 
softly diffused, glareless natural 
lighting and at the same time 
makes possible air conditioning of 
the entire building. 

Dorson pointed out that the new 
plant is believed to be the only 
shoe manufacturing factory in New 
England with complete air condi- 
tioning. This system, along with 
the specially treated cement floors, 
helps also to control dust. 


Juvenile market swells 


The children’s market is con- 


tinuing to grow by leaps and 
bounds. 

The number of kids between 5 
and 17 is rising by about 4 percent 
a year, while the number of persons 
of all ages is increasing by just 
under 2 percent. 

Ten years ago, 20.3 percent of 
the population was in the 5-17 age 
bracket. Today, 23.6 percent is in 
the 5-17 bracket, and the percent- 
age keeps nudging ahead. 

It seems clear that there will be 
a growing demand for children’s 
shoes for some time to come. There 
are now about 42 million children 
in the 5-17 age group. 
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How Trimfoot’s efficiency course operates: 


An editor goes to ‘MTM school’ 


The Sept. 15 Recorder told how Trimfoot Co. is 
working to cut costs via ‘MTM.’ To learn more about 
how the school operates, Regional Editor Virginia 
Marshall sat in on one of the classes. 


by VIRGINIA MARSHALL 


Place both hands comfortably on 
edge of worktable. Space cement pan 
10 in. directly in front of hands. 
Place pile of cut quarters one foot to 
left of pan center. Stack eyestays 
and top bands between hands and 
cement pan. Reach 6 in. with each 
hand, pick up an eyestay with each 
hand, move ahead to cement and 
you're off—on the project of cement- 
ing top bands and eyestays to quar- 
ters... efficiently. 


What’s my authority? Trimfoot 
Co.’s MTM (Methods Time Meas- 
urement) school at the Farming- 
ton, Mo., plant, where I sat in on 
one of the classroom sessions, to 
see what the school teaches and 
what it accomplishes for Trim- 
foot. 

Trimfoot sponsored a_ special 
MTM school a few months ago, 
with six pilot employees of the 
company spending three weeks in 
intensive training on the MTM 
system. This pilot group is now the 
nucleus of Trimfoot’s own school, 
set up to pass along (to as many of 
the company’s 700-plus workers as 
want to take the course) the ele- 
ments of MTM which apply di- 
rectly to Trimfoot and its produc- 
tion of infants’ and babies’ shoes. 


What do they learn? — What 
does the school teach? Efficient 
methods, movements, actions . . 
the theory that all little motions 
add up. Workers in groups of 20 
to 30 attend two one-hour classes 
weekly for eight weeks on com- 
pany time and at full pay. 


copies of the day’s study work- 
sheet on cementing top bands and 
eyestays to quarters, along with a 
box of cardboard “pieces” to play 
with. 

The class I attended started 
with roll call by President Ed 
O’Neal, who recently joined Trim- 
foot from Serge A. Birn Co., con- 
sulting management engineers. 
Among my 20 classmates were new 
employees, foremen and foreladies, 
union stewards. 


Compulsory for some—The 16- 
hour course is compulsory for 
some 200 or more workers who are 
earning $1.25 hourly or under. 
(Amazingly, 61 of the pupils al- 
ready have pushed their way over 
the $1.15 mark after learning and 


adopting easier and more efficient 
ways of doing their jobs. They’re 
“making their pay.’’) 

There are no exams, no stigma 
to attending classes, no ultra-seri- 
ous aura of schoolroom gloom in 
the converted file-room “school- 
house.”’ What students learn is to 
work easier, not harder .. . to 
work faster, yet more effortlessly. 
To earn more by doing less work. 
To work with less fatigue by re- 
ducing unnecessary motions. To 
streamline efficiency. Because of 
these plus factors, the union rep- 
resentative who graduated from 
the first pilot school, and also the 
union stewards now attending 
school, have put their AOK stamp 
of approval on Trimfoot’s stepped- 
up efficiency aims. 


How company gains—Value of 
the whole $10,000-or-more effort to 
Trimfoot is obvious—greater ca- 
pacity from existing equipment, 
higher production levels, happier 
employee relations because of 





Ed O'Neal (left), head of Trimfoot Co.'s engineering and MTM program, demonstrates via 
classroom blackboard how saved motions become extra pay for workers, extra savings for 
Trimfoot. David Ward, executive vice president, stands in front of projection screen on 
which before-and-after movies are shown to worker-students. 


There are no textbooks, al- 
though students—on the day I at- 
tended—received mimeographed 
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Dramatic New Product Applications Revealed 


Creativity in shoemaking keynote of Phillips-Premier exposition 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1961. Advance 
statements by Mr. Fred N. Phillips, 
Jr., president, Phillips-Premier Cor- 
poration, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Allied Kid Company, Boston, indi- 
cate clearly that the company is plac- 
ing new product research energies 
behind discovering dramatic applica- 
tions for the company’s outstanding 
array of linings and upper materials. 

“There is absolutely no question”, 
said Mr. Phillips, “that offering new 
products to the shoe industry is but a 
token of our responsibility. New prod- 
ucts”, he continued, “are the lifeblood 
of the industry; but fresh ideas and 
applications of these products inter- 
preted in terms of money-making, 
time-saving, quality-improving uses for 
manufacturers, tanners and retailers, 
provide the true business stimulant, 
and the product vitality that our in- 
dustry seeks.” 

The Phillips-Premier Allied Prod- 
ucts Show exhibit will feature Scott 
Footwear Foam, the remarkable 
breathable foam, developed by Scott 
Paper Company, DuPont’s Pattina, an 
improved vinyl coated fabric, and 
Poron, recently adapted to serve as a 
superior vamp and quarter lining. 


Clemtex Manufacturing Company, 
a recently acquired subsidiary of 
Allied Kid Company, will join Phillips- 
Premier in exhibiting their new color- 
ful, versatile line of fall fabrics. 


Poron Tests Disclose 
Superior Lining Properties 


Poron, the highly regarded insole 
material developed by Rogers Corpor- 
ation, Rogers, Connecticut, has been 
adapted to footwear as a lining for 
vamps and quarters by Phillips- 
Premier and Rogers Corporation. A 
series of tests conducted by the com- 
pany have disclosed that the remark- 
able inherent properties of the product 
produce most satisfactory results as a 
lining material. 

Among other unique features, the 
tests revealed conclusively that unlike 
other synthetic coated linings, Poron’s 
extreme porosity due to 4,440,000 
pores per square foot, allows perspira- 
tion to be absorbed and transmitted to 
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Scott Footwear Foam Versatility Boon to Shoemaking 


Scott Footwear Foam versatility demonstrated in variety of footwear. 


A variety of challenging opportunities 
in shoemaking and shoe selling have 
resulted from the industry’s introduc- 
tion to Scott Footwear Foam, distri- 
buted worldwide by Phillips-Premier 
Corporation. 

This unique Scott Paper Company 
product, a membrane-free, polyester 
breathable foam, has been acclaimed 
as a superior insulator keeping the foot 
warm in winter, cool in summer, as 
reflected by the marketing of Endicott- 
Johnson’s new line of winter sneakers, 
Dobie’s Crazy Creepers. 


As a backing to fragile delicate up- 
pers the foam provides added softness 
and resiliency that keeps shoes in 
permanent lasted shape. 

Other dramatic applications of the 
foam have resulted in the successful 
use of patent leather and glazed kid in 
genuine handsewn moccasins, flats, and 
dress heel styles. The foam enhances 
the substance of these uppers, which 
provides greater ease in manufactur- 
ing, a minimum of piping, while offer- 
ing new comfort and durability in 
wearing. 








and through the upper quickly, thus 
permitting dry foot comfort for the 
life of the shoe. 

Poron linings are soft and stretch- 
able thereby providing a wrinkle free 
lining, and clean edge cut. Further 
tests showed that Poron retains its 
original properties for the life of the 
shoe as it resists cracking, curling, and 
stiffening. 


New, Improved Pattina 
Offers Advanced 
Fashion Opportunities 


A new DuPont patented process has 
resulted in providing an extremely high 
lustre finish to this Fabrilite vinyl 
coated fabric. 

The new Pattina also provides the 
many unique Pattina characteristics 
that have come to identify the product 
with proven processibility in shoe 
making, and durability in shoe-wearing. 

Under normal walking conditions, 
it is superior in pliancy to any similar 
product while maintaining crack and 


crease resistance. Its permanent lustre 
is renewed by simple application of 
soap and water. Cold weather will not 
cause an expanding or contracting 
reaction. 

Pattina is available in a complete 
range of solid colors, and aniline finish 
colors known as Pattina Vibrance. It 
can also be made to match any genuine 
and special finish colors. 


Flexible, cold and crack resistant Pattina 


Patent. Permanent luster restored with soap 
and water. 

The exceptional versatility of Pat- 
tina extends to practical uses in all 
types of footwear where patent is used. 
Manufacturers are currently featuring 
Pattina in popular-price ranges as well 
as high-priced fashions up to $34.95. 








Visit the Phillips-Premier-Clemtex Manufacturing ex- 
hibit at the Allied Products Show in the NORTH ROOM, 
Mezzanine at the TRADE SHOW BUILDING. 
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AMAZING GLOVE LEATHER 
_ WITHOUT NATURAL DEFECTS 
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higher pay, high standards of 
workmanship, fewer rejects. Trim- 
foot is saving money by spending 
money, and the overall prospects 
for saving even more are rosy. 

Teacher Ed O’Neal showed sev- 
eral short movie strips during my 
classroom visit. The films were 
run at half-speed so that we could 
follow the reach, pick-up and move 
patterns. The first film on plug 
stitching showed the wrong way. 

The follow-up film showed the 
same plug-stitch operation done 
efficiently, with operator picking 
up plug and vamp simultaneously 
and moving both hands to needle 
at the same time, then sewing 
around vamp positioning the work 
as she sewed. 


Motion units— Motions saved 
are stop-watched, analyzed, trans- 
lated into motion units per pair— 
then 1000 pairs—then translated 
into dollars and cents saved by 
Trimfoot and earned by the opera- 
tor. On the plug stitching, for ex- 
ample, the operator would earn 
80¢ more per day, $4 more per 
week, some $20 more per month 
simply by performing her plug- 
stitching operations with in- 
creased work-motion efficiency. 

David Ward, executive vice 
president and Trimfoot’s “super- 
intendent of schools” and _ host 
during my stay, pointed out that 
many of the “old-timers” have de- 
veloped super-skill which defies 
any efforts at improvement. These 
highly paid workers do not attend 
classes unless they so desire. 


The idea counts—Ward pointed 
out also that none of the 20 or so 
of us who watched the plug-stitch- 
ing technique run down was nec- 
essarily a plug stitcher; we ab- 
sorbed the IDEA, however, so that 
when the foreman or forelady in- 
structs us in our own special job, 
we will understand the IDEA be- 
hind the efficiency behind the 
higher pay incentive. 

For some operators MTM means 
training. For others it’s retraining. 
Progress among Trimfoot’s fac- 
tory personnel has been excellent 
and very rewarding to both com- 
pany and workers. 


Emphasis on conveyors — AI- 
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though MTM is now in Trimfoot’s 
spotlight, the firm is continuing to 
emphasize conveyorized produc- 
tion. On my plant tour I watched 
lines moving quietly from station 
to station, delivering and receiv- 
ing. New second-level shipping- 
room conveyors are in process of 
installation, aimed at step-saving, 
time-saving and money-saving in 
packing and shipping areas. 
David Ward is an enthusiastic 
champion of his new MTM pro- 
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gram. He’ll be talking about it at 
the Factory Management Confer- 
ence in Cincinnati next spring. It’s 
my prediction that he’ll have a 
cluster group around him con- 
stantly, asking questions and 
gathering information. Not all 
workers—including me—will ever 
rate super-skill, but all of us can 
benefit from taking a course in 
B.E., Basic Efficiency. (That’s the 
degree given.) Next time I’ll take 
an apple to the teacher. 





LESS TIME 
at the Fitting Stool... 


MORE Satisfied Customers 


(TM) 


the MERLIN way! 


Yes ... thanks to an inspired soling 
process that molds a sole and heel 
unit directly to an exact last . 
you can now sell shoes that 
REALLY FIT! 


The new MERLIN Direct Pressure 
Molding process is such an im- 
provement over all other methods 
of vulcanizing that today’s finest 
looking, fitting and wearing foot- 
wear is made by this method. 


As actual reproductions of exact 
lasts, MERLIN-made shoes retain 
shape better. They also wear longer, 
seal out moisture far more effec- 
tively. Extra flexible . . . or sturdy 
... to suit shoe types. 


SAVE FITTING TIME .. . PLEASE CUSTOMERS! 
Get all the FACTS 
on the MERLIN Process . . . TODAY! 


Write for FREE booklet: 
“How to SELL More and Better Shoes 
the MERLIN way” 


C.1.C. MACHINERY, INC. 


U.S. Distributors of Articor Leatherboard 
610 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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Dickerson acquires land 


for large industrial park 

The Walker T. Dickerson Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., maker of women’s com- 
fort shoes, has acquired a 252-acre 
tract in southeastern Columbus and 
announced plans for an industrial 
park. Cost of the land was about 
$2.5 million. 

Tentatively planned for the next 
10 years are a score of diversified 
manufacturing operations with 
total investments in excess of $25 
million. The Dickerson company 
itself will move to the site, possi- 
bly within two years, according to 
O. H. Dickerson, president. The 
company has offered for sale its 
present 47,000-sq.-ft., multiple- 
story factory building. 

Dickerson first visualized the in- 
dustrial park in 1954 and has been 
busy since then in acquiring the 
necessary acreage. A 3,000-ft. air- 
strip now on the tract will even- 
tually be extended another 2,000 ft. 
to accommodate the most elabo- 
rate business and executive planes. 


© Edwin Clapp and Son, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of men’s. shoes, has 
opened new offices in suite 3416, 
Empire State Bldg., New York. 
The firm will show the French 
Shriner, Edwin Clapp and Matrix 
lines. 


U. S. Shoe adds to plant 


Robert Stix, director of manu- 
facturing for United States Shoe 
Corp., says the company will ex- 
pand its plant at Vanceburg, Ky. 
Production will be increased from 
2,600 pairs to 3,500 pairs daily, 
with an estimated payroll of more 
than $1 million a year. 

Ross Mallory, plant superintend- 
ent, said the factory, which pro- 
duces the Red Cross and Cobbies 
lines, will be expanded by 6,500 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 


Acme erects addition 


Acme Boot Co. will expand its 
storage and shipping facilities by 
adding 92,000 sq. ft. to a ware- 
house in Clarksville, Tenn. The 


addition is expected to cost about 
$% million. 


Royal Cadet expands 


Royal Cadet Footwear, Lowell, 
Mass., has enlarged its in-stock de- 
partment by 50 percent as a result 
of “increased volume and the addi- 
tion of more sizes and widths in 
men’s and boys’ lines.” Sales Man- 
ager Arthur Laganas said the de- 
partment now takes in 24,000 sq. 
ft., with a new power-driven con- 
veyor system to the loading plat- 
form. 


Wellco adds warehouse 
Wellco Shoe Corp., Waynesville, 
N. C., has finished building a 
22,000-sq.-ft. warehouse to permit 
an increase in its in-stock capacity 
on slippers and casuals. Rolf Kauf- 
man, Wellco’s general manager, 
said the warehouse has a capacity 
of over 14 million pairs of footwear. 
Kaufman said Wellco has reached 
the highest employment figure in 
its history and the highest produc- 





For Better 


CHILDREN'S SHOES 


Leather Breathes . 
Leather Insulates . . @ 
Leather is Comfortable 
Leather is the best 
insole material to u 
the shoes of active, 
growing children! : 
Kee-Bee’s scientific ~~ 
process has develope 
these special features of 
leather by tanning the 
highest grade ) 
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_C. D. KEPNER LEATHER COMPANY 
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DURABLE and SMART 


furniture 


NO. 590 
Arm Chair cu 
(NO. 591 Matching 
Side Chair) 


Wide assortment of chairs and tables. See your dealer 
or write us for our distributor’s name. 


G. AMERICAN CHAIR: GOmPawy 
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tion in all three of the company’s 
plants in the U. S. and the Carib- 
bean since the firm started in busi- 
ness 20 years ago. 


eR. J. Potvin Shoe Co. has 
opened a New York sales office in 
the Marbridge Bldg., 47 West 34th 
St. Paul De Falco, sales vice presi- 
dent, will be in charge. 


New division of Musi 


makes packaged boot 


Musi Corp. of New York, known 
for its shoe ornaments, has created 
a new division, Battani, to make 
the Geni boot. 

Made of expanded vinyl, with a 
foam sole and suedine bottom, this 
boot comes in a “see-through” plas- 
tic package that shows off the black, 
white, gold and other colors that 
the Geni comes in. It’s a school, 


Geni boot in plastic package 


college or indoor boot for wear with 
slacks and stretch pants. The boot 
comes in three women’s sizes: small 
(4-54); medium (6-7%) and 
large (8-914), and also in children’s 
sizes: A (1014-12), B (12%-1), 
and C (1%-3). 


Forestaling. the hot foot 


This well designed gored slipon by U. S. 
Rubber Co. suggests potential sales in 
men's summer shoes. In washable nylon 
mesh for ventilation. Deep molded sole is 
non-skid, lightweight and adds off-the- 
ground comfort. To retail at $5.95 in black, 
a loden and natural, with matching 
sole. 


‘Stretchable leather’ 
in Crosby Square line 


Sockaroos, a new type of men’s 
shoes constructed of “stretchable 
leather,” are being marketed by 
the Crosby Square division of 
Mid-States Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 
These slipons, retailing at $9.95, 
are designed to “fit like a sock,” 
company Officials claim. 

This is reportedly the first time 
“stretchable leather” has been put 
to extensive use in the men’s shoe 
industry. 

Sockaroos come in nine colors of 
brushed and glove leathers. They 
feature platform style constru - 
tion, are lined and have flexible 
rubber soles. The shoes weigh 16 
oz. per pair. 

Plans call for limiting the use 
of this leather to casual footwear 


output. The company expects to 
commence full-scale deliveries by 
January. 


Pumps on 10/8 highlight 
British high-style line 

Two pumps, one plain and one 
strapped, stand out in the brief 
Envoys of England spring collec- 
tion, which features a high-style, 
quality look. Both are on straight, 
set-back 10/8 heels, and come on 
soft padded leather or thin crepe 
sole. 

In addition to black patent and 
Malta Blue, the shoes are made in 
three neutrals. On a 15/8 heel, 
there is also a ghillie in combina- 
tions of natural linen or checked 
cotton and patent. 

This new line, made by Sexton 
Sons & Everard, Ltd., in Norwich, 
has already been bought by some 


Folded topline black patent pump at 18/8 
set-back square heel of red snake. 

top stores here, including Saks 
Fifth Avenue and Halle Brothers. 
Most styles will retail about $20. 


© The Klev-Bro Shoe Corp., Derry, 
N. H., has pledged support to the 
building fund for a new Alex- 


YOu CAN MAKE A BETT ER- SELLING PLUM BER’S SHOE 
with VUL-CORK “” 


. America’s most versatile soling! 


. so light . 


. 80 flexible... 


. so resilient, 


you can roll it up... right in the palm of your hand. 


VUL-CORK SOLE DIVISION CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO., TANEYTOWN, MARYLAND 
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ander-Eastman Hospital in Derry. 
Samuel Gass, treasurer, recently 
presented a $10,000 pledge to 
Frank Buckley, general campaign 
chairman. 


EJ to promote Ranger 
line on prime-time TV 

Leisure and utility shoes will be 
advertised for the first time during 
prime network TV hours, claims 
Endicott Johnson Corp., when the 
company uses “The Steve Allen 
Show” to promote its Ranger lines 
of work shoes. 

Plans for a “multi-pronged utility 
shoe program” were announced dur- 
ing the National Shoe Fair of 
America in New York. Edgar B. 
Mooney, Jr., EJ’s marketing vice 
president, said increased production 
in 1962 should lead to an 11 percent 
larger market for the Ranger 
lines. 

Besides TV, the shoes will be ad- 
vertised in Life, Field and Stream, 
and Farm Journal. Streamers and 
counter cards will be available, and 
each customer buying a pair of 

tanger shoes will receive a coupon 
which—with additional cash—will 
bring him a flashing utility light. 

Mooney said of the campaign: 
“We'll be offering the consumer 
every conceivable type of utility 
shoe—plain toes, vulca-sealed, light- 
weights, high tops—in a wide 
range of colors like green, spice, 
black, tan and Spanish Moss.” One 
of the shoes is treated with Scotch- 
gard leather protector. 

Featured in the group is the 
Estate Boot, a rugged, lightweight 
(20 oz.) chukka boot with moccasin 
vamp styling and Vylyt sole. 


Concentrate on profit, 
Watson tells Pa. group 


It’s time for shoe manufacturers 
to concentrate less on pairage and 
more on profit, Merrill A. Watson, 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
said in Hershey, Pa. He told an 
audience of 240 persons at the an- 
nual banquet of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Shoe and Leather Assn., 
Nov. 16, that the current cost 
squeeze is the most frequently men- 
tioned topic of conversation on his 
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visits to shoe factories. 

Watson also said the industry is 
on the verge of important changes 
in shoemaking, particularly in the 
adoption of transport systems. 

James H. Nolan, technical direc- 
tor of NSMA, and Wendell Bauck- 
man, president of The 210 Asso- 
ciates, also spoke briefly. 

The 562-member association has 
scheduled its annual outing for 
June 14, 1962, at the Schuylkill 
Haven (Pa.) Country Club. 


19 at NESLA conclave 


Nineteen executives from nine 
member companies recently took 
part in an executive conference 
sponsored by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn. The con- 
ference, fourth in a series, was held 
on two successive weekends at 
Clauson’s Inn on Cape Cod. Sub- 
ject matter included Management 
of Improvement and Work Simpli- 
fication. 


Cited for annual reports 


Financial World, a national busi- 
ness magazine, recently presented 
awards to two St. Louis shoe manu- 
facturers for their 1960 annual re- 
ports. A jury of educators, secur- 
ity analysts, financial editors and 
graphic arts specialists gave Inter- 
national Shoe Co. first place and 
Brown Shoe Co. second place among 
shoe industry reports. 


Box with a swatch 





Wellco Shoe Corp., Waynesville, N.C., is 
packaging new Funtread line of women's 
casuals in box featuring an actual swatch 
of the material on the front end panel. 
Also featured is an illustration of the in- 
dividual style in addition to the usual stock 
code numbers, size and other data. The 
salesman can tell at a glance what's in the 
box, the company points out. 


Tariff bars U. S. shoes 
from Brazilian market 


The market for U. S. footwear in 
Brazil is very slim, and there is 
little hope of expanding it, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce 
Brazil taxes imported shoes at 120 
per cent ad valorem, and this rate 
makes it impossible for imported 
footwear to compete with the do- 
mestic kind. 

U.S. shoe manufacturers shipped 
only 1,216 pairs to Brazil in 1960. 
Of these, 716 were men’s with 
leather uppers, 300 were women’s 
and misses’, and 200 pairs were 
made with non-leather uppers and 
soles of other materials than leath- 
er or rubber. In the first half of 
1961, 558 pairs were shipped. All 
were slippers or moccasins for 
house wear. 

Brazil’s 4,000 shoe factories pro- 
duced 52.8 million pairs in 1960. 


says. 


So. Africa output is up 
after import duties rise 


Production of shoes in South 
Africa has staged a big comeback, 
partly because of the high duties 
now applying to imported Japanese 
footwear. 

Total output last year was 23 
million pairs, a rise of nearly 1 
million pairs over the previous 
year’s total, according to J. G. 
Schnitzer, director of the Textiles 
& Leather division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The biggest 
increase was in leather shoes. Pro- 
duction of non-leather types also 
rose, but at a smaller rate. 

Imports from Japan dropped 
sharply from 794,000 pairs to 335,- 
900 pairs. 


Wolverine aids colleges 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 
Rockford, Mich., has announced an 
aid-to-education plan in which both 
company and employees will par- 
ticipate. 

According to Adolph K. Krause, 
president of the firm, the new pro- 
gram is a “Matching Fund Plan.” 
Each dollar that employees con- 
tribute to an accredited four-year 
college or institution is to be 
matched by a dollar from Wolverine. 
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Whats the big secret in Shanks? 


EXPERIENCE! 


Because shanks can make or break your shoe styles, cut your profits, jeopardize customer relations. @ That’s 


why the expert craftsmanship found in United Shanks is one of the most important single ingredients 
you can put into your shoemaking. Not only the best shank, but the RIGHT KIND of shank for 
your particular type of shoe . . . to give it the character, the fit, and sales curve you want. Intimate 
knowledge of shoemaking is vital, too! It is the reason why United Specialists can apply many “tricks 
of the trade” to help you get hidden value out of every shank you buy! m Make sure you're getting 
the most out of your shanks, now, by calling United for a survey of your shank styling. Contact 

your local United office or write direct. United Shoe Machinery = 


SHANKS 


A COMPLETE SHANK LINE—ALL TYPES OF STEEL, COMBINATION AND WOOD 


Corporation, 140 Federal Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 
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Business better (and the outlook’s good 


Some manufacturers are 
working on a backlog of 
orders, and many are hav- 
ing to pay for overtime 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Shoe manufacturers here are 
more than pleased with the outlook 
for the next few months. 

Producers of both children’s 
and ladies’ casual shoes report 
they are working on a backlog of 
orders. Although it would not be 
considered a boom, orders at the 
present time are ahead of last 
year. There is a consensus: one of 
the big reasons for the unusually 
bright outlook may be attributable 
to large-volume orders being re- 
ceived from discount outlets. 

All manufacturers are working 
40 hours a week, and many with 
limited overtime. Some manufac- 
turers of women’s casual shoes 
find the replacement of experi- 
enced help, lost during the sum- 
mer slump, a slight problem. This 
has led to limited overtime, which 
will continue until additional help 
is found. 


Boston: Spring orders 
vary, good to fair 


Reports from the New England 
shoe manufacturers concerning 
spring orders have varied to a 
considerable degree. The popular- 
price women’s makers, for the 
most part, feel that actual orders 
placed have not been up to expec- 
tations. On the other hand, high- 
price and medium-price manufac- 
turers have indicated that strong 
spring ordering has developed as 
expected. 

Most shoemakers are on full- 
time work schedules and some are 
finding overtime a necessity. In 
nearly every shoe manufacturing 
area in New England, skilled and 
unskilled help is being sought to 
fill employment vacancies. 
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It is the general opinion of most 
women’s manufacturers that the 
retailers are still holding back 
against building large inventories 
regardless of the many predictions 
of a peak year ahead for the shoe 
industry. The retailers, they said, 
are adhering to conservative buy- 
ing. Most medium-price producers 
indicate that the merchants are 
trying “a little of each” of the new 
styles with no preference being 
shown to any one specific item. 


St. Louis: 61 profits 
a good possibility 

Producers here are making a de- 
termined bid for profits. Chil- 
dren’s firms repeat that their vol- 
ume of orders, both filled and 
ahead, is good. Profits for the fis- 
cal or annual 1961 appear to be a 
certainty for most children’s mak- 
ers. 

With general line houses, wom- 
en’s firms, and with manufactur- 
ers of novelty footwear and slip- 
pers the prospects for finishing 
the year in solid black figures are 
touch and go. 

For this reason, last-ditch 
stands are noted in a bid for ex- 
pense-cutting. All reports point 
that way. A plant closes. A plant 
consolidates with another unit. A 
firm moves its factory to a lower- 
wage area. Key personnel is not 
replaced. A regional show display 
budget is whacked in half. A cata- 
log is streamlined. Each move is 
an indication that local producers 
are genuinely concerned. 

Orders have not materialized as 
anticipated. Major firms say that 
their retailers in some sections of 
the country are “just existing— 
afraid to cut the staff back to 
size, yet afraid not to cut the staff 
to match the reduced traffic.” Fall 
and early winter inventories are 
still high. 

Families are buying only what 
they need, not what they want; 
consumer disposable income is up, 


but it is not being spent on soft 
goods, or hard goods either. Until 
the ballyhooed retail pickup is a 
reality, manufacturers are sitting 
tight and waiting it out. They 
have no other choice. 


Milwaukee: Some say 
it was a profit year 


Local footwear producers who 
closed their fiscal records in Oc- 
tober claim it was a good year. 
Several report their pairage and 
shipments climbed well over last 
year; as high as 10 percent im- 
provement in some instances. 

Prices are holding firm. The 
shoe worker’s labor contract calls 
for two percent automatic wage 
boosts here after the first of the 
year. Manufacturers expect to ab- 
sorb this increase. Should it be 
coupled, however, with new rises 
in leather costs, the price situa- 
tion may require re-evaluation. 

In spite of unseasonably mild 
weather, fill-in orders this fall 
have continued to arrive at a grat- 
ifying pace. Orders for the re- 
cently unveiled spring lines have 
not yet begun to reveal a complete 
picture. Plants report, however, 
that the trend to heavier brogue 
stylings has shown moderate 
gains. Slipons, elastic tops and 
Guantone seams continue to head 
the sales charts. 


Aid for Palsy Center 


The Cerebral Palsy Center of 
Pasadena, Calif., was this year’s re- 
cipient of the Southern California 
Shoe Executives’ Assn.’s annual 
$500 charitable contribution. The 
money will go toward the purchase 
of an iron lung for children treated 
at the center’s free clinic. 


® Mervin & Jesse Levine, Inc., a 
New York advertising agency 
serving the shoe industry, has oc- 
cupied new offices in Rockefeller 
Center in an expansion move. 
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Hunt-Rankin classics 


offered to wider market 


The Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., 
Boston, is making a special collec- 
tion of classic women’s leathers 
available for the first time to in- 
terested manufacturers. These tan- 
nages have previously been avail- 
able only to Hunt-Rankin customers. 

The six tannages are: Laniskin, 
a full-grain aniline leather with the 
natural look associated with quality 
handmade European leathers; Hon- 
duras, a subtle, full-grain aniline 
leather with a suggestion of a 
crushed texture; Seville, a burnish- 
ed calf-tempered aniline leather 
with “the smoothness that many 
leathers acquire only after hours of 
patient polishing.” 

Also Vitello, a fine aniline leather 
with a bold, crushed surface; Kaffe, 
an aniline with “the fine boarded 
grain of a few rare continental 
leathers,” and Geneva, a textured 
leather with a two-toned brilliance. 


Colonial Tanning triples 
output of colored patent 


Colonial Tanning Co., Boston, has 
tripled production of colored patent 
leathers to meet strong demand, ac- 
cording to Kivie Kaplan, president 
and treasurer. 

Following an extensive tour of 
foreign shoe markets, Kaplan 
stated: “Colored patent leather, 
which had a mild start last spring 
and summer, has catapulted into 
the most important trend for the 
current and projected seasons both 
in this country and every country 
I visited during my recent trip 
through the Far East. Its impor- 
tance far exceeded our production 
estimates,” he added. 


Allied Kid profits up 


Net profit of Allied Kid Co., 
Boston, for the quarter ended Sept. 
30 increased to $68,102 compared 
with $35,015 in the same period 
last year. This amounted to 14¢ 
per share, up from 7¢. The com- 
pany’s interim financial report 
said, however: “Despite the im- 
provement over last year, these 
earnings are considerably below the 
average earnings in the past.” 
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Rising footwear output will benefit tanners 
in 62, Glass tells Delaware Valley group 


Footwear production in 1962 
will show an increase of 25 to 30 
million pairs, bringing about a 
substantial improvement in the 
leather industry’s outlook, accord- 
ing to Irving R. Glass. 

“We start with a strong base 
moving into 1962,” Glass said, 
“and greater pairage next year 
will sharply improve our merchan- 
dising outlook.” 

Glass, executive vice president 
of the Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, spoke before the Delaware 
Valley Tanners’ Club in Philadel- 
phia. In interpreting the decline 
in leather shoe output in the past 
two years, he placed special em- 
phasis on the growth of canvas- 
rubber footwear. 


“Tide is changing’”—‘“The rapid 
growth of the sneaker has made 
itself acutely felt,’ Glass declared. 
“It is nonsense to pussyfoot on 
this subject.” In a reference to 
the current anti-sneaker campaign 
of TCA’s promotional arm, Leath- 
er Industries of America, he ob- 
served, “Tanners and shoe manu- 
facturers are now harnessing 
their energy to a positive program 
of creating appeals and selling 
shoes which will replace the 
sneaker. 

“TI do not believe it is premature 
to state that the tide has already 
begun to change, and that is one 
of the reasons on which I base a 
forecast of substantially increased 
leather shoe volume in 1962.” 


Two challenges—Looking ahead, 
Glass called attention to “two ele- 
ments of vital importance to the 
leather industry”: 

© Imports: “Imports of leather 
and of leather products have cut 
into our markets ... The injury 
has not come from fair competi- 
tion with foreign merchandise. It 
is the consequence of gross lack 
of reciprocity in U. S. trade rela- 
tions with the rest of the world 
... We need action to preserve 
this country’s greatest pillar of 


strength, our manufacturing in- 
dustries.”’ 

® Leather substitutes: “Our 
markets, like every other consumer 
industrial market, are always un- 
der scrutiny by would-be competi- 
tors. Let us not, however, assume 
that any such real or fancied com- 
petition is invincible ... The prob- 
lems confronting the introduction 
of a substitute for upper leather 
are indeed formidable. In addition, 
the growth of population, the rise 
in living standards and the diver- 
sification of consumer needs will 
open a market potential for leath- 
er far greater than we have seen 
in the past. 

“It is not inconceivable,” Glass 
said, “that during the next decade 
the tanning industry will be 
stronger both in volume and in 
profit opportunity than at any time 
in our generation.” 


USSR children’s shoes 
must have leather soles 


Russia has confirmed reports that 
the soles of all children’s shoes 
manufactured there must be made 
from leather. The USSR Ministry 
of Health imposed the restriction. 

In a letter to the Leather Insti- 
tute in Great Britain, the Russian 
state trading organization, Razno- 
export, said: “We wish to advise 
you that for the purpose of protect- 
ing children against foot diseases, 
and first of all against rheumatism, 
the Ministry of Health of the USSR 
has prohibited the manufacture of 
shoes for children with soles other 
than leather.” The ruling excepted 
“children’s sporting shoes.” 

Previously, a number of visitors 
to Russia—including William A. 
Rossi, executive editor of BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER, who wrote a series 
of articles on the Soviet shoe indus- 
try after a 1959 visit—had found 
evidence of the ban on non-leather 
soles. But the recent letter was be- 
lieved to be the first official con- 
firmation. 
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Allied Show solos for first time in years, 
and exhibitors see reason for optimism 


Some 160 exhibitors of shoe sup- 
plies and materials are displaying 
their fall-winter 1962 lines at the 
Allied Shoe Products Show, Dec. 
3-5 in the New York Trade Show 
Bldg., New York. 

Though this will be the first 
time in some 20 years that the AI- 
lied Show will not be timed con- 
currently with the Leather Show, 
show officials nevertheless expect 
a substantial level of attendance. 
They point to several reasons for 
the anticipated strong interest: 

© A record-high fall-winter pro- 
duction period ahead. Shoe output 
for the last half of 1962 is ex- 
pected to reach 325 to 335 million 
pairs, a new peak. Some 52 per- 
cent of the year’s business for 
1962 will be done in the last half. 
Also, shoes produced for the last 
half tend to be higher-priced, con- 
suming more shoe materials and 
supplies. 

® The crystallizing style pic- 
ture. Shoe buyers have tended to 
vacillate in decisions on spring 
lines, largely because of uncer- 
tainties concerning such fashion 
developments as crescent, modified 
baby doll, square and pointed toes. 
But trends have firmed up, and 
buyers are moving in with more 
positive buying commitments. As 
a result, shoe manufacturers have 
themselves taken more positive 
steps in making advance decisions 
on programming for fall-winter 
lines. 

® The long-awaited inventory 
building by retailers has now be- 
gun, and should continue firmly 
through 1962. While this will be 
no boom, it will mean a steady and 
substantial rise in orders. With 
firmer backlogs as well as confi- 
dent outlook, manufacturers will 
move more strongly into the sup- 
plies and materials markets, as 
represented by the Allied Show. 

© The perennial and essential 
“what’s new?” interest of shoe 
manufacturers, stylemen and ma- 
terials buyers is reaching an in- 
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tense level. The fattened shoe 
business outlook for the year 
ahead is whetting appetites for 
enlarged sales opportunities built 
around new fashion and merchan- 
dising features. Over 1,000 new 
fashion and product items are 
being shown at the forthcoming 
Allied Show. 


“Advance showings” compete— 
Over recent weeks a number of the 
shoe supply firms have been pre- 
senting “advance showings” to the 
larger shoe manufacturers. One ex- 
ample is the mid-November “cara- 
van” of some 40 suppliers to Nash- 
ville for a _ special showing to 
Genesco, Inc., stylemen and buyers. 

But the great majority of shoe 
manufacturing firms, due to their 
smaller size, are unable to obtain 
such “command performances” of 
suppliers at their plants, Allied 
Show leaders say. And also, the 
dates are a shade too early for 
most. 


What’s on display?—Exhibits at 
the Allied Show cover a wide range 
of products and services, with em- 
phasis of new seasonal styling fea- 
tures. These include heels, lasts, 
fabrics and other upper materials, 
linings, leathers, shoe ornaments, 
outsoles, insoles, counters, trims, 
welting, goring and design serv- 
ices, along with shoe machinery. 

Clarence R. Heyde, executive 
director of the show, says, “In- 
dications are quite clear that the 
alert firms are already off to a fast 
jump in their determination to 
make the most of opportunities in 
the big year ahead.” 

Adds Irving R. Segal, show chair- 
man and also general manager and 
vice president of Middletown Rub- 
ber Corp.: “New product develop- 
ment is bringing savings in the 
tens of millions of dollars annually 
to shoe manufacturers.” 

Segal calls attention to “the 
greatly stepped-up pace of new 
product and technological devel- 
opments today” in the industry. 


Production facilities 
added for Sta-On toplift 


Acceptance of the Sta-On toplift 
for the spike heel in women’s 
footwear has forced a threefold 
increase in production facilities, 
E. V. Nelson, Vulcan Corp. vice 
president, has announced. Sta-On 
is manufactured by Whitso, Inc., 
of Chicago and distributed by Vul- 
can of Cincinnati, a maker of shoe 
lasts and heels. 

Nelson said production capacity 
would be about doubled again 
when installation of additional 
equipment now on order is com- 
pleted. A complete range of Sta- 
On flare toplifts is now available 
to complement the standard pre- 
trimmed and trimmable lifts. 

The toplifts are available in a 
medium taper of 8 degrees and an 
extreme taper of 12 degrees. The 
regular pre-trimmed toplifts have 
a small taper of 3 degrees. With 
the addition of the medium and 
extreme tapers, it is possible to fit 
virtually any flare heels with a 
pre-trimmed toplift, Nelson point- 
ed out. 


Rockmore named head 
of shoe fabric group 


Charles I. Rockmore of Charles 
I. Rockmore, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been elected president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Fabric Assn., succeed- 
ing Gilbert Freeman of Gilbert 
Freeman, Inc., Boston. 

Other new officers are Arthur 
Burnes, Majestic Fabrics, Inc., Bos- 
ton, vice president; Allen Benja- 
min, Gitterman & Co., New York, 
secretary, and Ted Porosky, A. S. 
Burg Co., Boston, treasurer. Elect- 
ed as directors are Freeman and 
DeFred G. Folts, Jr., Shain & Co., 
Boston. 

The association plans no organ- 
ized showing next month. Instead, 
transition and fall lines for 1962 
will be shown on an _ individual- 
company basis. Plans for a Fabric 
Show in June 1962 are expected to 
be settled at an association meet- 
ing Dec. 4 in New York. 

NSFA has set up a new stand- 
ards committee to explore the pos- 
sibilities of establishing associa- 
tion standards for shoe fabrics. 
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Mrs. Warren gets Du Pont fashion post 


The coveted position of fashion 
director for footwear and accesso- 
ries at the Du Pont Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., will go to Dorothea B. 
Warren, effective 
Jan. 1. Mrs. War- 
ren, who has an 
extensive back- 
ground in shoe 
merchandising 
and fashion, will 
coordinate color 
and fashion in 
the marketing of 
Du Pont’s new, 
anxiously await- 
ed shoe and ac- 
cessories material—now in the 
pre-marketing stage. 

Her offices will be in the Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York. 

For eight years Mrs. Warren 
has been executive vice president 
of Shoes Associated, whose mem- 
bers operate over 100 top fashion 
shoe stores. She has carried on 
continuing research into the shoe 
upper material market and has be- 
come well known for her semi- 
annual forecasts of color and fash- 
ion. 

Besides serving as a shoe buyer 
for the better shoe salon at Mc- 
Creery’s, New York, and the debu- 
tante departments of all Saks 
Fifth Avenue stores, Mrs. Warren 
was formerly president of Shoe 
Women Executives. 

The new Du Pont material is 
intended for both shoe uppers and 
women’s fashion accessories, the 
company said, but it will be mar- 
keted first in the shoe field. Under 


DOROTHEA WARREN 


Mr. Retailer: You Can PAY YOUR RENT 


with 


DeNeve’s Vez V4 - OLE iinnreeneete 


Be the only one in town who can say, “We 
carry VEL VA-SOLE.” Thousands of grateful 
users. A real trade builder. Helps sell shoes, 
too— makes the best shoes fit better! 
Excellent mark-up — retail $6 pair, your 
cost $2.75. DeLuxe Quality $8 pair, your 
cost $4. You can pay $1 P.M.! 

Exclusive Franchise is yours for but a small 
investment. 24 sizes fit all feet, men and women. 
Backed by GUARANTEE of Satisfaction and Na- 
tional Advertising. ORDER 12 pair and get 
started now. We want YOU to be our Dealer. 





DeNeve’s Mfg. Co., Box 511, Pittsburg, Ks. 
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development for some years at the 
company’s Newburgh, N. Y., re- 
search laboratory, the material is 
described as breathable, micropor- 
ous, coriaceous and polymeric. 


Dewey and Almy enters 
the welt insole market 


Dewey and Almy Chemical divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has actively entered 
the Goodyear construction insole 
field with development of a new 
polymer-fiber welt insole. 

Called the “Darex Delta” insole, 
it is the first of a new product line 
of insoles and other components for 
Goodyear and cement-construction 
shoes, according to Charles E. 
3rookes, general manager of the 
Darex shoe products department. 

The new insole has high internal 


The "Darex Delta’ insole 





Inquines 
Invited 





and surface strengths, which as- 
sure excellent rib adhesion as well 
as good flexibility and high ab- 
sorbency for maximum foot com- 
fort. Resistance to surface abra- 
sion is reported as _ exceptional, 
while the insole’s top surface fea- 
tures an unusually smooth, pleasant 
texture. The reverse surface ac- 
cepts cement well. 

The “Darex Delta” is made on 
new equipment by the wet satura- 
tion method, in which latex sur- 
rounds and bonds the insole fibers 
while they are still in a wet state 
immediately after being formed 
into a base material. 


Addition to Quabaug 


The Quabaug Rubber Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass., has announced 
the start of construction on a two- 
story, 12,000-sq.-ft. building, an ad- 
dition to its present facilities. The 
addition will enable the company to 
expand its production of Armortred 
heels and soles. 


Marbon to build plant 


The Marbon Chemical division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. will build a 
plant at Baytown, Tex., to produce 
styrene monomer, a raw material 
used in the company’s Cycolac 
brand plastics for shoe heels. 


Seiberling marks 40th 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., which operates a shoe products 
division (soles and heels) in addi- 
tion to its principal business of 
making tires, marked its 40th an- 
niversary Nov. 21. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


RAY L. BENNIGSON ROBERT M. WOOD 
Cobblers, Inc. Commonwealth Shoe 


Shoe manufacturers... 


WILLIAMS BROOKS MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Nelsonville, O.—An- 
nounced resignation of Eugene Sackett 
as sales representative. He will con- 
tinue as Middle Atlantic salesman for 
J. M. Herman Shoe Co., Millis, Miss. 


COBBLERS, INC., Los Angeles — 
Appointed Ray L. Bennigson vice 
president, sales. He formerly held the 
same post at Hamilton Shoe Co. At 
Cobblers he will work directly with 
Walter Braun, president. 


CUSHIONIZED BELLAIRES, Port- 
land, Me. — Appointed George E. 
Hansen sales representative in the 
Chicago territory, succeeding the late 
U. K. (Red) Allen. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & 
LEATHER CO., Whitman, Mass. — 
Appointed Robert M. Wood director of 
advertising and sales promotion, suc- 
ceeding Victor P. Mangini, who re- 
signed to join an advertising agency. 
Wood was formerly retail advertising 
manager of the company’s Bostonian 
Shoe Sales division. 

GENESCO, INC., Nashville, Tenn. 
—Appointed Miss Rachel Zane fash- 
ion coordinator, in a move to augment 
the fashion position of the company’s 
southern divisions. Her duties will in- 
clude color, material and design-trend 
research, and liaison with retailers. 


RICHARD A. HAVEY MARSHALL REEVES 
LaCrosse Rubber LaCrosse Rubber 
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RACHEL ZANE 
Genesco, Inc. 


CARL RECKE 
Little Yankees 


Goodrich Footwear 


She was formerly with I. Miller, Nina, 
Pan American Modes, and Sophisti- 
kins. 


B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 
AND FLOORING CO., Watertown, 
Mass.—Appointed Hugh J. McTiernan 
as Northeast national account repre- 
sentative. He formerly represented 
other shoe manufacturers in the same 
area. 


GREEN SHOE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Boston—Promoted Adelbert 
A. Harris to a new position in design 
and product development for the 
Stride Rite line. He joined Green in 
1942. 

Appointed Stanley I. Ellis to the 
newly created post of director of 
production control, with responsibility 
for the assembly department, shipping 
department, stock department and 
stock and tag offices. He joined the 
firm in 1939. 

Named William S. Miller sales 
representative in Illinois and Indiana, 
replacing Saul Scott, who will move 
to the East. Miller was formerly with 
Buster Brown division of Brown Shoe 
Co., and International Shoe Co. 


HAMILTON SHOE CO., St. Louis 
—Announced resignation of Ray L. 
Bennigson as vice president in charge 
of sales. No successor is being ap- 
pointed, and C. D. P. Hamilton III, 
president, will resume management of 


BILL KEREKESH 
Texas Boot Mfg. Co. 


HUGH McTIERNAN ADELBERT HARRIS 
Green Shoe Mfg. 


NORMAN SESSLER 
Compo Machinery 


STANLEY |. ELLIS WM. S. MILLER 
Green Shoe Mfg. Green Shoe Mfg. 


Delmanette and Penaljo sales. (See 
Cobblers, Inc.) 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., St. 
Louis—Appointed Ralph J. Musec, of 
the general credit department, to 
supervise credit operations in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and West Virginia. 
He will work with George D. Van 
Leuven in this capacity, succeeding 
Hudson B. Binnington, transferred to 
the Merchants Service division. 


W. L. KREIDER’S SONS MFG. 
CO., INC., Palmyra, Pa.—Appointed 
Kenneth F. Frankle sales representa- 
tive for Foot-Traits children’s shoe 
division in Minnesota, in addition to 
his previous territory of Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Iowa. 

LaCROSSE RUBBER MILLS CO., 
LaCrosse, Wis. — Appointed Richard 
A. Havey sales representative in 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, oper- 
ating from a branch warehouse and 
office in St. Louis. 

Appointed Marshall A. Reeves sales 
representative in Michigan, working 
from a_ branch office-warehouse in 
Chicago. 

LITTLE YANKEE SHOEMAKERS, 
Newmarket, N. H.—Appointed Carl 
Recke sales representative and also 
representative of American Shoe 
Fitting Institute, which the firm 
operates, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 


MAX A. HORN 


GILBERT J. OLSON 
i Intl. Shoe Machine 


Esquire Products 
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MANNEQUIN SHOES, INC., New 
York—Appointed C. W. McKinney 
sales representative in Texas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma and part of New 
Mexico. He was formerly with Inter- 
national Shoe Co. 


MUSEBECK SHOE CO., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis.—Appointed Dwayne D. Roll 
sales representative in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. He succeeds 
George Singleton, who will continue 
to travel Arkansas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Roll was once a salesman 
for Ed White Junior Shoe Co. 


MUTUAL SHOE SALES CoO., Man- 
chester, N. H.—Appointed Arthur 
Benjamin sales representative for the 
Arpeggios line in New York State and 
New Jersey. He was formerly with 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. 


SHUKO SHOE CORP., Meadville, 
Pa.—Announced the resignation of 
Jerry Kramer as secretary-treasurer. 
He sold his 50 percent interest in the 
firm. 


TEXAS BOOT MANUFACTURING 
CO., Lebanon, Tenn.—Appointed Bill 
Kerekesh sales representative in Iowa, 
Nebraska and part of Kansas. He was 
formerly with International Shoe Co. 


Tanners... 


BRAUDE BROS. TANNING CORP., 
New York—Elected H. Peter Kauf- 
mann a vice president. He joined the 
company in 1959. 


GENERAL SPLIT CORP., Mil- 
waukee—Appointed Merle M. James 
agent for women’s and children’s shoe 
factories in New England, succeeding 
Samuel Davis, who resigned. Joseph 
Lanigan continues to represent the 
company among New England men’s 
and boys’ shoe accounts. 


SETON LEATHER CO., Newark, 
N. J. — Appointed Mrs. Ruth Kerr 
Fries fashion and color consultant, a 
newly created position, with head- 
quarters in New York. She was 
formerly executive director of the 
calf leather division of Tanners’ 
Council of America. 


WISCONSIN LEATHER CO., Mil- 
waukee — Appointed Charles B. 
Pasternak sales manager succeeding 
Robert K. Hogarty, who resigned. 


Allied trades... 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY 
CORP., Waltham, Mass.—Appointed 
Norman A. Sessler new products man- 
ager. He was once general manager 
and president of the Davis Shoe Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 

Appointed Roger J. Foley director 
of a newly created quality control 
department, which will be responsible 
for the physical and functional inspec- 
tion of all finished products leaving 
the Compo plant. 


DRAPER BROTHERS CO., Canton, 
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Mass.—Appointed William L. Handy 
superintendent of the knitting divi- 
sion, and Allen W. Tracy assistant 
superintendent. 


ESQUIRE SHOE CARE PROD- 
UCTS, New York—Appointed Gilbert 
J. Olson special representative to the 
shoe trades. He was one of the 
principal partners and sales manager 
of the Cavalier Co., shoe dressings 
firm which was sold recently to Kiwi, 
another polish maker. 

Named Alvin R. Porte merchandis- 


B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O.— 
Appointed Dr. Roger W. Strassburg 
manager of research operations at its 
research center in Brecksville, O. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE MaA- 
CHINE CORP., Boston — Appointed 
Max A. Horn associate director of 
technical services. He will be con- 
cerned with customer service on shoe- 
making techniques and with pattern 
control aspects of the company’s new 
“Thermalasting Room” concept. He 
was formerly with A. S. Beck Shoe 











ing manager. 


Corp. 








When Wasn’t There A 


VIRGINIA OAK TANNERY, INC. 


Lower Price Around 
Some Corner? 


SOMEONE and something always was 
and is available for less money. In your 
own business, you had it from peddlers, 
mail-order houses, chain stores and dis- 
counters. Price by itself snares people for 
a time, but not for always. 


BIG DEPARTMENT and specialty stores 
are worried today. Vastly more by size 
comparisons than smart, independent shoe 
retailers are. Why? Because the latter 
are shoe men, through and through. They 
know and sell the essential attributes in 
shoes for children and adults. 


ANY GOOD SHOEMAN would take a pair 
soled with VOTAN, the super-leather, and 
emphasize to customers that discounters 
never could offer such quality. That soles 
are the strength of shoes. 


EXPERIENCED MEN on the floor appre- 
ciate the extra help they get from little 
leaflets on VOTAN which manufacturers 
tuck into heel seats of better-grade shoes. 


ONE ESCAPE from price competition is 
the VOTAN super-leather sole. Write for 
one of the leaflets, if you want a good 
selling idea in capsule form. 


OTAN 


THE SUPER 
LEATHER SOLE 


LURAY, VA. 
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Buttons and buckles 


Three new groups of shoe buttons 
and buckles are included among 
products to be introduced at the 
Allied Products Show: 


1. Combination lucite and straw 
buttons and buckles. 

2. Imported multi-colored poly- 
ester pattern with tap holes for 
bow combinations. 

3. Polyester buttons with chem- 
ically-treated coloring to feature ir- 
ridescent highlights. 

SOURCE: B. Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., 1372 Broadway, New York 18, 
wi.Y. 


Urethane foams 


Urethane foams for cushioned 
sock linings, insulation uppers 
and Hi-D special formulation. 
SOURCE: General Foam Corp., 
640 West 134 St., New York 31, 
Pe & 


New tapes 


Featured among new shoe tapes 
offered for fall 1962 are: 

1. Nylon tapes, 70 denier, with 
minimal cracking and _ breaking. 
Displayed in three stages of use on 
leather, shoe uppers and finished 
shoe. Three types with inside or 
outside stick. 

2. Nylon-cotton tapes. Notable 
for strength and thinness along 
with sticking qualities and per- 
formability. Shown in widths from 
1/16 in. and up. Other tapes rang- 
ing from .006 to .020 with special 
“for suede” coating used in thermo- 
plastic box toes for unlined shoes, 
allowing box toe to adhere to nylon. 

Other tapes on display will be 
complete line of 800 series paper 
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backseam reinforcing tapes and 
rope flat back tapes, and compre- 
hensive line of cotton tapes of vary- 
ing strength and adhesibility. 
SOURCE: Ideal Tape, Inc., 100 
Whipple St., Lowell, Mass. 


New buckle concept 

A new concept in strap buckles 
for men’s shoes, the Fold ’N’ Hold 
buckle, offers smart appearance and 
simple operation. A gentle tug on 
the strap end opens the buckle 
which may be quickly snapped shut 
by centering desired hole in strap 
over lug in buckle. Will not slip, slide 


or accidentally open. SOURCE: 
Precision Buckles Inc., 30-32 Spring 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Patent repair system 


A new neutral finger filler which 
provides great versatility when 
used with the 3-s system of Patent 
Leather Repair has been developed 
to replace color match fillers for- 
merly supplied by this manufac- 
turer. It can be used to repair all 
types of patent leather, including 
conventional, urethane and vinyl. 

First step in the new 3-s system 
features the use of the neutral 
finger filler, a paste which fills the 
sanded or defective area to build a 
smooth surface. Second phase calls 
for a spray repairer, color-matched 
to blend with the leather and ap- 
plied by singular directional spray- 
ing. After 10 minutes drying time, 
a spray flow application over the 
entire shoe restores the original 
brilliance and smartness. 

Manufacturer offers two unique 


NEW PRODUCTS 


spray flow coats: LL-20 designed 
exclusively for conventional and 
urethane patents; and LL-26 for 
vinyl! patents and patina. SOURCE: 
U B S Chemical Co., 491 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PVC soles 

New  Vinalon, — specially-com- 
pounded pre-fit polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) soles, have been developed 
especially for use with boys’ and 
children’s cement process shoes in 
addition to men’s cement shoes. 
They can be used with newly-devel- 
oped cements by following normal 
cement procedures and using con- 
ventional equipment. 

Injection molded Vinalon soles 
are extremely durable yet light- 
weight and flexible, require no 
breaking in. Single-unit sole and 
heel construction eliminates need 
for nails or stitching. Soles are se- 
curely bonded to uppers and will 
not kick or rip off, provide maxi- 
mum slip resistance and will not 
mark floors. 

Another style of Vinalon sole can 
be used to give men’s shoes a welt 
appearance. May be attached by 
special Biltrite Fusing Machine, 
available to shoe manufacturers, 
which bonds soles securely and eas- 
ily to uppers. SOURCE: American 
Biltrite Rubber Co., 22 Willow St., 
Chelsea 50, Mass. 


New last treatments 

New “Lazy Line” shank line and 
“French” back treatments to back 
part of lasts provide more natural 
fit for women’s medium to high- 
heeled shoes along with more grace- 
ful and flowing line. Company re- 
ports many customers have adopted 
Composite of conventional 


shape and Lazy Line shape 
with French Back 
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/ a 
Ball Break Pocket 


these treatments as a standard on 
all new lasts. SOURCE: United 
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Lasts Co., Ltd., 1 St. Alphone St., 
Ste-Therese, Quebec, Canada. 


New “Button” heel 


Developed as a fashion item for 
misses’ and children’s flattie heels, 
the newly-introduced “Button” heel 
derives its name from its unusual 
construction. It features a penny- 
sized disc which serves as the top- 
lift pressed into a recess in the 
heel. A mere dab of adhesive rather 
than tacks or other fasteners is 


ry 


needed to hold it there. And the 
lifts are simple and inexpensive to 
replace. 

The “Button” is molded of cyco- 
lac, will soon be available in vinyl 
also. Wide range of colors is of- 
fered by the manufacturer who re- 
ports samples may be obtained now 
from company styling centers. 
SOURCE: Mears Heel Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 


New buckles 


Toddlers or young fry can now 
have popular “Shads” shoe buckles 
which have been made available in 
smaller sizes. Simple operation 
(wearer simply lifts strap to open 
or presses down to close) enables 
children to fasten own shoes with- 
out assistance from parent. Identi- 
fied as 5% in. No. 600414. 


New clasp, identified as 34 in. No. 
585214 can be used for the side of 
the boot or shoe, and with both 
loops fastened to the body and face 
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curved to serve as ornament over 
the instep. SOURCE: North & 
Judd Manufacturing Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 


Soles and heels 

Neolite Flex, featuring a dis- 
tinctly new “silhouette” finish, will 
be introduced by The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., at the Allied Show. 
To obtain the new finish, Goodyear 
added special ingredients to the 
soling compound, resulting in the 
new “English design” or “cosmetic” 
look, similar to the recent German 
imports that have been creating in- 
terest in the industry. Neolite 
Flex is suitable for high style 
women’s shoes because it combines 
a natural appearance with light- 
ness, long-wear, stability and work- 
ability. It naumkeags readily and 
finishes with less drag. The edges 
trim neatly and smoothly and finish 
to a high luster. 

Jetlite (vinyl) heels for misses’, 
women’s and children’s flattie shoes 
will also be shown. In 3/8 inch, as 
well as the 15/16 previously offered, 
these heels are available in both 
dull and shiny finishes, and other 
new treatments will be shown. 

Neolite- Vinyl, a compound of 
Crown Neolite and vinyl, is being 
offered to manufacturers of boys’ 
and youths’ shoes, the field where 
great toughness in soling is neces- 
sary. Made with a chevron non-skid 
design, these soles are long-wear- 
ing, water-proof and oil-resistant. 
SOURCE: Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron 16, O. 


Heel fastening material 


A new concept in heel slugging 
materials designed to replace fiber 
fastening materials as well as steel 
and aluminum wire, the Lock Grip 
fastening material offers shoe man- 
ufacturers the opportunity to “dress 
up” shoe heels in a more attractive 
manner. Also provides excellent 
holding power and cost savings over 
standard slugging materials. 

A corrugated plastic material 
available in round and square, Lock 
Grip is now being produced in red, 
black and standard white colors. 
SOURCE: C. S. Pierce Co., 278 
Montello St., Brockton, Mass. 


Embroideries 

Embroideries, nylon lace yard 
goods and nylon lace shapes and in- 
serts. SOURCE: Embassy Em- 
broidery, 3130 Henry St., Union 
City, N. J. 


Ripple mini-rib sole 


The new Ripple mini-rib sole is 
now recommended for use with the 
popular stacked heel as an attrac- 
tive style note. It features a series 
of small ridges in the forepart of 


the sole with a stippled toe plateau 
and shank. SOURCE: Beebe Rub- 
her Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Mylar fabrics 


Four new shoe fabrics to be in- 
troduced at Allied Shoe Products 
Show include: 

1. Polka Dot on unsupported and 
supported vinyl with gold and sil- 
ver Mylar and underlay. 

2. Mylar with suedine stripes, 
black and other colors, and multi- 
color glitter, both gold and silver. 

3. Quilted Mylar and Quilted 


Suedine embroidered with nylon 
and elastic threads. 
4. Lace-jeweled effect fabrics. 
SOURCE: Ply-Art Corp., 118-11 


84th Ave., Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
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Counterfeit money 


With counterfeiting on the in- 
crease it might be a good idea to 
know how to tell good money from 
bad. This government publication 
tells how to do it. Know Your 
Money. 24 N N. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
20¢ 


Shoe customers 


The Stetson shoe company classi- 
fies its customers into five cate- 
gories: the connoisseur, the execu- 
tive, the sportsman, the intellect 
and the bon vivant. On the basis of 
this breakdown, apparel colors, ap- 
parel trends, shoe lasts and pat- 
terns, and shoe colors and textures 
are outlined for each type of cus- 
tomer. This brochure is intended 
primarily for Stetson dealers and 
their customers but should be of 
interest to men’s shoe dealers gen- 
erally. Every Man Who Wants Per- 
fection in Shoes Is a Potential 
Stetsonite. Stetson Shoe Co., Inc., 
South Weymouth 90, Mass. Free. 


Using the weather 


The weather has affected busi- 
nessmen for centuries but it is only 
recently that they have realized 
how much it affects their sales and 
profits. Now some of them have 
turned the tables and are actually 
using the weather to their advan- 
tage. Using Weather Services in 
Your Business. Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 


Sales promotion calendar 


The 1962 edition of the NRMA 
Sales Promotion Calendar is out. 
The calendar provides not only day- 
to-day control for advance sales 
promotion planning and budgeting 
but also detailed guidance in many 
areas of promotion. Included are 
charts showing percentage of sales 
each department should do as com- 
pared with national figures, with 
store-wide figures and with the de- 
partment’s own annual volume. 
There is a master budget planning 
chart and publicity costs are shown 
by department, by media and by 
volume. Other features include a 
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ten-step guide to better sales pro- 
motion, a long-range planning 
chart, and important suggestions 
for selling and advertising week by 
week throughout the year. 64 pp., 
desk size, plastic bound. 1962 Sales 
Promotion Calendar. National Re- 
tai! Merchants Assn., 100 W. 31st 
St.. New York 1, N. Y. NRMA 
members $4, non-members $8, non- 
member retailers $15. 


Equipment leasing 


A fifth edition of its study on 
equipment leasing has been issued 
by the Foundation for Management 
Research. A new section advises on 
renewals and options-to-buy at the 
end of the lease period. The latest 
Internal Revenue rulings on write- 
offs of payments on leased equip- 
ment are also examined. The study 
also includes new tables and charts 
analyzing the comparative costs of 
leasing, outright cash purchase, 
purchase by conditional sales con- 
tract and purchase through bank 
financing. Specific situations where 
it is advantageous and disadvanta- 
geous to lease equipment are ana- 
lyzed. Pros and Cons of Leasing. 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search, 121 Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Free. 


Tax guide for small business 


The 1962 edition of this tax guide 
consists of 144 pages of explana- 
tions and answers to most of the 
problems of small businessmen. It 
answers the Federal tax questions 
of corporations, partnerships and 
sole proprietorships. It explains in 
layman’s language the tax results 
of buying a business, starting a 
business, operating a business and 
the sale of a business. Some sub- 
jects covered: Accounting periods 
and methods, installment sales, in- 
ventories, entertainment expenses, 
net operating losses, sales of fixed 
assets, social security and with- 





Pamphlets, booklets, sales aids 
and similar material of interest to 
RECORDER readers, will gladly be 
included on this page. Address: 
Editor, Worth Writing For, BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


holding taxes, etc. It also contains 
a tax calendar for 1962 which in- 
dicates what you should do and 
when in regard to the various Fed- 
eral taxes. Your Federal Income 
Tax, 1962 Edition. 144 pp. Supt. of 
Documents, Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 40¢ 


Christmas display kit 


A Christmas gift men’s shoe pro- 
motion kit is again available from 
Leather Industries of America. The 
promotion ties in with a full page 
color ad in New Yorker magazine, 
Maclean’s magazine, in Canada and, 
also in Canada, the French edition 
of Chatelaine. The theme, as last 
year, is “Put a shoe in his sock.” 
The kit includes a window card re- 
print of the New Yorker ad, die-cut 
tent cards, a window streamer, win- 
dow and interior display sugges- 
tions and suggested newspaper ads. 
If you have not already received a 
kit, write Leather Industries of 
America, 411 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Free. 


Business insurance 


Three Small Business Adminis- 
tration publications cover the fun- 
damentals of business insurance. 
Topics included range from fidelity, 
forgery and surety bonds through 
burglary insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, accident and health 
to general liability and auto insur- 
ance. Written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, the publications cover the 
wide range of insurance available 
to all businesses. Business Insur- 
ance I, II, III. Management Aids 
for Small Business. Small Business 
Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. Free. 


Improving off-season sales 

Some ways of improving off-sea- 
son sales are: adding new product 
lines, putting on special seasonal 
promotions, arranging incentives 
and contests for customers and 
salespeople, up-grading the physi- 
cal aspects of the store, offering 
unusual bargains. These and other 
techniques are discussed in this 
SBA publication. Methods of Im- 
proving Off-Season Sales. Small 
Marketers Aids No. 32. Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. Free. 
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Bum’s rush 


Stakhanovites—the champions of 
big output in Soviet farms and fac- 
tories—have suddenly become just 
a lot of leftover Stalinists. Under 
Stalin they introduced the piece- 
work system and it isn’t working 
out. Khrushchev recently told the 
22nd party congress that more than 
$1 billion worth of shoes, made un- 
der the piecework system, were so 
inferior that customers wouldn’t 
take them at any price. 


Customer's always right! 

A Denver shoe clerk had to resort 
td a newspaper advice column. He 
wrote in part, “One of the smart 
set in town came to be fitted for 
evening slippers. She wanted to 
buy a pair that couldn’t possibly 
fit her. When I told her so, she 
swore at me. I then told her that her 
feet (size 7) seemed pretty big 
for her 5 ft. 2 in. height. She 
kicked me on the chin and huffed 
out of the store. Now I’m threat- 
ened with being fired unless I call 
her up and apologize. I say she 
should apologize to me. This is my 
first job and I don’t want to lose it.” 

The reply told the clerk that he 
would have to develop a lot more 
finesse if he was ever going to 
make a good shoe clerk. Nasty as 
the gal was, she was still a cus- 
tomer. “On the phone at once!” 
was the advice. 


Paper floors resist spikes 

The U. S. forest products labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., has the answer 
to floor damage from spike heels— 
paper floors. The _ resin-treated 
paper and plywood floor in the 
laboratory has withstood spike 
heels without damage. The only 
catch is that the floors aren't avail- 
able commercially. 


Shoe clue 

From a smali piece of leather 
about the size of a fingernail which 
was found at the scene of a safe- 
cracking, Sir Sidney Smith, famous 
real-life Sherlock Holmes, gave the 
following clues: “The leather is off 
a man’s shoe, size 914. It is a black 
shoe, has been worn for about two 
years, was made in England and 
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Where to Buy 





JOBS 


JOBS 





For Over 46 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quality Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks lll Price Ranges 
CE 1-6747 


ies br ee 








BOX HANDLERS 
WHEN THEY 


Pick 





tONG ARM* 


Pee A ecomees samss teametines 


at the bottom of the lad- jams 

der you will wish you had . 
used a Long Arm to reach the shoes on the high 
shelf. Long Arms are quicker, easier, safer. With 
24”, 36”, 48”, 60” handles, $3.95; with 72” handles, 
$4.95. Postpaid in the USA. Specify handle length 
desired and if for men’s or women’s boxes. Your 


jobber or 
CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 


You can depend on 
WEIL for your best 
buys in Jobs and cur- 
rent Cancellations. 


WEIL always has 
big stocks of quality 
Branded Footwear 
direct from famous 
brand factories, At 
a Price. 

"While in town see Weil” 


New York Sample Room: 
138 Duane St., NYC 


Quality shoes since ’$2 


EIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 





JOBS 


JOBS 








IT PAYS TO VISIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
Largest selection of 
Nationally Branded 
Cancellation Shoes 
in America 


LOWEST PRICES 


48 No 








the wearer has been’ walking 
through a limé-sprinkled field re- 
cently.”” When confronted with the 
evidence, the safecracker confessed. 


Super salesman 

A customer went into a neigh- 
borhood shoe store and was amazed 
to see shelf after shelf of shoe 
trees. Even the display counters 
were filled with shoe trees. The 
customer said to the proprietor, 
“You must sell a lot of shoe trees.” 
The proprietor replied, “I can’t 


M LC SALES 


COMPANY 


Third St 
Philadelphia 6, Pa 
MArket 7-0823 





The Leading Source 
for DISCOUNT and 
CANCELLATION Shoes 
since 1925 


Come to Phila. and SAVE | 
| 





seem to sell any shoe trees at all. 
But the fellow who sold them to me 
—boy, can he sell shoe trees!” 


Exception 


According to statistics, retail sales 
of footwear of all types will reach 
close to 5 billion dollars in 1962, 
with an average of 4.5 pairs for 
every man, woman and child in the 
U. S. Of course there will be some 
exceptions. Joan Crawford has 300 
pairs. 

(MORE LAST WORD ON PAGE 84) 
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SALESMEN ON THE ROAD 


SWSTA elects May 


J. C. (Jay) May of Dallas, who 
represents Bressan Import Co., 
was elected president of South- 
western Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Inc., at the annual dinner-meeting 
preceding the Dallas Spring Shoe 
Show. He succeeds Cecil R. Bal- 
lard of Connolly Shoe Co. and R. 
P. Hazzard, Inc. 

Lou Mirsky, D. Myers & Sons, 
was named vice president. Re- 
elected were W. A. (Red) Doyle, 
Benelli D’ Italia, the Packard Shoe 
Co. and others, treasurer, and 
Paul B. Schroeder, secretary-man- 
ager. 

Elected to the board of directors 
for two years were: E. W. (John- 
ny) St. John, Lujan Western, Inc.; 
Walter Taylor, Gerwin Shoe Co. 
and Fraser Shoe Co., and Walter 
(Mitch) Mitchell, Natural Bridge 
Shoemakers division, Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp. Remaining on 
the board for another year are 
Max Abramson, Wolff Shoe Mfg. 
Co.; Frank W. Trammell, Penob- 
scot Shee Co. and Northeast Shoe 
Co., Inc.; J. Lewis Williams, House 
of Crosby Square, and Ballard. 


New MASTA leaders 


James Cunningham, represent- 
ing R. J. Potvin Shoe Co., is the 
new president of the Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Travelers’ Assn. He 
succeeds Gene Sackett, who repre- 
sents Herman Shoe Co. 

Other officers elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting were Nate 
Hershman of Blue Star Shoes, Inc., 
vice president, and Walter P. 
Palmer, Jr., of Gerberich-Payne 
Shoe Co., secretary-treasurer. 

A board of governors was also 
elected composed of Ed Heicklen, 
Cotillion Footwear; Albert Ju- 
delle, Wellco Shoe Corp.; Tony 
Mirra, Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co.; 
Walter Palmer, Sr.. Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Co., and Gilbert Smu- 
gar, Gro-Rite Shoe Co. 

One of the first orders of busi- 
ness for the new group is a mem- 
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bership drive. Any salesman in- 
terested in joining may contact 
Nate Hershman, 7033 N. 15th St. 
(Apt. D3), Philadelphia 26. 


Boston names Feret 


The Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
has elected new officers and direc- 
tors for the coming year. 

Ted Feret, R. J. Potvin Shoe Co., 
is president; Edward Groipen, 
William Brooks Shoe Co., vice pres- 
ident; Sydney Curry, Cambridge, 
secretary-treasurer, and Al Prud- 
homme, Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., 
assistant to the president. 

The directors named are Malcolm 
McCollom, United Men’s division, 
Brown Shoe Co.; Ray Biron, Blue 
Star Shoes, Inc.; Max Siegal, Cali- 
fornia Cobblers; John O’Sullivan, 
Miracle Tread division, Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp.; Edward Kaplan, 
Rockingham Shoe Co., and John R. 
Thompson, Yankee Shoemakers di- 
vision, Sam Smith Shoe Corp. 


ls your word binding? 


An article of particular interest 
to traveling salesmen and manage- 
ment appeared in a recent issue 
of a hardware publication (Hard- 
ware Retailer): “Is Traveling 
Salesman’s Word Binding?” The 
article follows: 

m 


“An employer is not liable on a 
promise, guarantee or contract 
made by a traveling salesman to 
a dealer unless dealer can prove 
that salesman’s employer implied- 
ly or expressly gave his salesman 
special or unusual authority. 
Courts hold that, under all cir- 
cumstances, contracts made through 
traveling salesmen are void unless 
testimony proves: 

“(1) That employer authorized 
salesman to make valid contracts; 
or (2) that employer in past had 
generally accepted as valid all 
contracts made by salesman; or 
(3) that employer had performed 
some act which caused dealer to 


by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


rightfully believe that salesman 
actually had authority to make 
valid and binding contracts. 

“A higher court refused to hold 
a contract valid (Klassie v. Holt, 
N.W. 2nd), because an ordinary 
salesman had no ‘implied’ author- 
ity to bind his employer. Such 
salesman must submit all con- 
tracts for approval to his employer 
before a valid contract is com- 
pleted. 

“It is important, on the other 
hand, to keep in mind that sales 
managers are ‘general’ agents of 
their employers and may make 
valid contracts pertaining to em- 
ployer’s business without special 
authority.” 


Outstanding exhibitors 


Four members of the Ohio Shoe 
Travelers Club were awarded 
prizes of $25 for the most beauti- 
fully arranged rooms and out- 
standing exhibits in four classi- 
fications at the Columbus show. 
They are: men’s shoes, Howard 
Oefner, Stetson Shoe Co.; women’s, 
William Bucher, Natural Bridge; 
children’s, Don Younger, Child 
Life; and miscellaneous, Ron 
Heath, Little Falls Slipper Co. 


Ohio postpones vote 


The Ohio Shoe Travelers Club, 
at its membership meeting in 
Columbus, postponed a vote on 
NSTA’s compulsory benevolent 
program. Members decided to wait 
for further information and re- 
search into the program. 


Our good wishes to... 


© Paul Sheley of Tweedie Foot- 
wear Corp., Jefferson City, Mo., 
convalescing from a heart attack 
and now at the Escape Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

® Milton J. Ellis of Waxahachie, 
Tex., who is Texas and Oklahoma 
sales representative of Plymouth 
Shoe Co., Middleboro, Mass. He 
has also been ailing. 
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Wanted to Purchase 





of FY | 
TOP PRICES 
for 


SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 
Write oc wire for fest action . . . quatity 
men's, women's end children’s shees 
: Phone CE 1-6747 
Fine Footwear for oven 44 YEARS 


MOSINGER-COHN 


1235 Washington St. Louis 3, Mo. 











B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WEBUY CLOSE OUTS 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS 
LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED #4 
B.&R.SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7,N. Y. WOrth 2-6358 


Phone or wire 
collect 








WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 








WE PAY MORE fecause WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe |-9636 




















M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B'dway New York City 
Tel. Beekmon 3-0141-2 














SHOE 
SCHOOL 


THE INDUSTRY'S 
MOST FAMOUS 
CLASSROOM 


Only in 


BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER 








KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson 
Phone or Wire Collect 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-3797 











TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 
We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. UNion 3-6413 


Phone or Wire Collect 
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FOR CLOSE-OUTS of 
tell ry a) -1 a MENS. WOMEN’S and B ge ig 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 


YOU GET Complete Stocks and 79-81 READE ST 


or ES H Stores Solicited NEW YORK 7. N.Y 
At All Times. 


Phone: WOrth 2-5180 


























put 


reprints 
to work 


Reprints of articles that appear 
in BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
are inexpensive when ordered in 
quantity. Many companies make 
it a practice to have articles 
which have a bearing on their 
business reprinted for distribu- 
tion to their own personnel, 
customers, prospects and other 
interested groups. 


Let us know when you see edi- 
torial matter in BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER which you can use 
in reprint form in quantity, 
and quotation will be furnished 
promptly. 


Reprint Editor 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Classified and Want Ads 








SALESMEN WANTED 


WELL ESTABLISHED FACTORY NEEDS 
SALESMEN to carry popular priced line of 
infants’, children’s and misses’ footwear “car- 
ried in stock.” 6% commission, choice ter- 
ritories open. Happy Tot Shoe, Div. of Bur- 
lington County Shoe Corp., Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 








SALESMEN WANTED—to carry a side 
line of popular priced infants’ and children’s 
prewelt shoes. Charles B. Turner, Sales Man- 
ager, P. O. Box 151, Maytown, Pa. 


FIFTEEN LOVELY “STYLE INFANTS 
CHRISTENING SHOES, ATTRACTIVELY 
PACKAGED, PROMPT SHIPMENTS, ALL 
territories. Write Mayflower Infants Wear 
Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SHOE 
SALESMAN—IOWA. ESTABLISHED ter 
ritory. Men’s and boys’ work shoes, boots and 
oxfords Guaranteed salary and commission 
basis. State experience and list trade refer- 
ences. Jung Shoe Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin 





SHOE SALESMAN, MAN BETWEEN 24 
and 45 years of age, to assist in running a re 
tail orthopedic shoe business, must be devoted 
to retail selling. Family man, religious back- 
ground, can earn 5,600 to 7,500 per year, 44 
hour week, to earn 6,500 to 7,500 per year, the 
hours would run close to a 47 hour week. Har 
vey Breen, Kaylore’s Shoes, 231 Main Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 





POSITION WANTED 











BUYER-MANAGER, BETTER GRADE 
SHOES would like to locate in Wisconsin. 25 
years experience. Excellent reference Reply 
to Box 976, Boot ann SHOE RECORDER, Chest- 
nut & 56th Streets, om * 39, Penna. 


THE LAST WORD 








MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 





COMPLETE CHILDREN’S LINE AVAIL 
ABLE. Volume manufacturer of popular priced 
children’s shoes sold on nationwide basis, seek- 
ing representation on full time or part time 
basis in following states; Texas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Florida. In stock 
and make ups. Reply to Box 977, Boot anp 
Snore Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Penna. 





FOR LEASE 





SPACE AVAILABLE FOR FASHION 
SHOE department in well established women’s 
wear store. Drawing territory $40,000. Tyler's 
Inc., Wenatchee, Washington 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED, DAMAGED, REJECTED, 
WORN SHOES, “as is” conditions. All types 
Regular purchaser. Max Newman, 1348 South 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., KI 5-9766. 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


For fun and profit 


At the Hurrah Club at Lake Ta- 
hoe slippers are given out to women 
guests because it has been found 
that women can play the slot ma- 
chines only 2% hours when wear- 
ing high heels but 4 hours in flats. 


Tough test 

To test a new nylon carpet ma- 
terial, a salesman for E’Con Carpet 
Mills is walking from New York 
to Houston in shoes soled with the 
product. 


Shine, Elsie? 

Some of the best customers of a 
Pittsburgh shoe polish salesman 
don’t even wear shoes. The prize 
cattle at a Pennsylvania county fair 
were given hoof shines with his 
firm’s polish before entering the 
ring. 


PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 














VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tel! me more about your news- 


paper ad clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 


Name 
Company 
City 
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Classified and Want Ads 








SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








SALESMEN 


One of the country's leading manufac- 
turers of orthopedic type and other 
quality footwear has a few choice ter- 
ritories open for experienced shoe sales- 
men. Full line of men's, women's and 
children's shoes. Excellent commission. 
Liberal retirement and hospitalization 
benefits. Give all details in first letter, 
please. All replies strictly confidential. 


Reply to Box 974, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





Phone or 
WA 5.9533 6 or WA 5-9927 





TOP DOLLAR from EDDY 


for your 


¢ COMPLETE STOCKS 
¢ CANCELLATIONS 
We're ee ready to buy at TOP DOLLAR & SPOT CASH 


EDDY SHOE CO. 132 No. 4th St. 
“Always Reliable” 


CLOSE-OUTS 


Phila. 6, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 














EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED TO 
REPRESENT established men’s dress line 
n New England, Upstate New York, and 
Western Pennsylvania 


Reply to Box 968, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 5éth Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN 
Top grade boot line available 
for straight commission opera- 
tor. Liberal commissions. Im- 
mediate factory service to cus- 
tomer. Nationally advertised. 
This line can pay your expenses. 
Short line, four easy-to-carry 
small grips. Write for details in 
confidence 


Reply to Box 975, BCOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


FOR SALE: SHOE STORE AND repair 
shop Northern California. Small volume, but 
profitable operation. Standard brand shoes, 217 
W. Miner Street, Yreka, California. 





FAMILY SHOE STORE: ESTABLISHED 
15 years. Resort area, 90 miles from New York 
City. Quick sale due to illness. Reply to Box 
978, Boot anp SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





RUBBER CANVAS FOOTWEAR. Close- 
outs—zuds very low prices. Write for free 
catalogue—Regal Footwear, Box 503, New York 
8, New York. 





BURNS CUBOID COMPANY HAS EX- 
CELLENT RETAIL SELLING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES for qualified people of various ages 
and earning requirements. Assignments in large 
and small shoe departments nationwide. Write 
Box 658, Santa Ana, California 





REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 








FAMILY SHOE DEPT. LOCATED IN 
DISCOUNT department store, best city in 
northern California. Clean inventory, selling 
due to health. Reply to Box 973, Boot aANnp 
SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila 
renenede 39, Penna. 


FOR SALE: TWO ESTABLISHED 
FAMILY SHOE STORES, aggressive north- 
ern Indiana cities, 15 miles apart, nationally 
advertised brands, 100% locations, good leases, 
air-conditioned, separately or together, $50,000 
will buy both. Reply to Box 972, Boor anp 
SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Penna. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


UNDISPLAYED 
20¢ «a word 


Minimum (18 words). .$3.60 
Box number, extra... .$2.40 
Your name and address 
charged at word rate. 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED 

$16 per inch 
Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 


our office 20 days prior to 
publication date. 


NOTICE: 
Classified Advertising 
is payable in advance 








REPRESENTATION WANTED FOR NEW 
LINE OF INFANTS’ SHOES (SOFT soles, 
trainers, walkers to size 8). A basic, in-store 
ine, retail prices $1.49 to $3.49. A new line 
from the makers of Wee Walker Shoes. Pre- 
pair shipments Good mark-up. Liberal com- 
mission arrangement. Open areas: New Eng 
land, upstate New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
North Wisconsin, East and South Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, North Texas, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, New Mex- 
ico. Apply by letter to Mr. Fred H. Rountree, 
Sales Manager, Moran Shoe Company, Carlyle, 
Illinois 





Chestnut & 5éth Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Here is my want-ad: 


ORDER BLANK 
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Please check if box No. is Wanted [] | 


Enclosed is Check 0 
Money Order 1) 
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SIGNED, SEALED 
AND DELIVERED 


FIGHT TB 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


ANSWER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SEAL LETTER TODAY 


I 
19 6] Chsstrar 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





This index is published as a convenience. No liability is assumed for errors or omissions 


Acme Boot Company, Inc. .... 47 


Amer, William, Company 
Third Cover 
American Chair Company .... 68 


B & R Shoe Company ........ 83 
Baris Shoe Company 

Bass, G. H., & Co. 

Beebe Rubber Company 

Blue Star Shoes, Inc. ......... 
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Brooks, William, Shoe Co., The 


C 1 C Machinery, Inc. . 


Cambridge Rubber Co. 
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Camitta Shoe Co. .......... 
Chairmasters, Inc. ........... 
Christmas Seals 

Colonial Tanning Company ... 
Crown Rubber Company 


De Neve's Mfg. Co. . 
Dow Corning Corporation ... 
Dunn and McCarthy, Inc. ..... 


Eddy Shoe Company ........ 
Edwards, Vincent, Company .. 
Enna Jettick 


Foot-So-Port Shoe Corporation 


Gallun, A. F., & Sons ........ 


General Tire & Rubber 
Company, The 


Gerberich-Payne Shoe 


Hempstead Shoe Company ... 83 


Hubschman, E., & Son 
Second Cover 


Irving Tanning Company 


Jameson, C. F., & Co., Inc. ... 


Juvenile Shoe Corporation of 
America, The .... 


Kelly Sales, Inc. .......... 
Kepner, C. D., Leather Co. 


Lawrence, A. C., Leather Co. 
Long Arm 
Lucky Sales Co., Inc. 


M LC Sales Company 


Miller, O. A., Division of United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Mosinger-Cohn Shoe Co. .. 81, 


National Shoe Board 
Conference 


Phillips-Premier-Clemtex 
Manufacturing ... 


Quoddy Moccasins . 
Ripple Sole Corp. 


Step Master Shoes, Inc. 
Stetson Shoe Company, Inc., 
Stoff, M., & Company 


Topps Shoe Store ... 


U. S. Savings Bonds ...... 


United Foot-So-Port Shoe 
Stores, Inc. 


United Shoe Machinery 


Corporation ....... 


Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co. 
ee | a ae 
Virginia Oak Tannery, Inc. .. 
Vulcan Corp. ..... . 


Weil, M. K., Shoe Company 
Wellco Shoe Corp. 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. ... 
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The Yardstick 


O 
Years 


A firm’s reputation should not be measured solely by how 


long—but rather by how well—it has served. 


Founded 130 years ago, William Amer Company 
continues to enjoy recognized leadership in the tanning 
of quality Kid leather, crafted in an ever-increasing 
selection of finishes whose charm and originality 


serve to inspire Shoe manufacturers and designers 


to new achievements 1n fashion. 


As we reach an important new milestone, a 
prophetic glance into 1962 convinces us that 
the Amer name and reputation will continue 


to gustify your confidence. 


\< : a 


William Ame r Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyloania 
\ "A 


| 





Rough Weather Ahead—Time for Buffalo Calf 
And GERBERICH—THE BALANCED LINE 


2468—BLACK GC-52—BLACK GC-8—BLACK 


Here is another smart Gerberich promotion, sturdy Buffalo Calf, 
rugged enough to stand the roughest winter wear. Its mellow textured 
surface gives it the ‘‘Dressy’’ look so popular with boys and young men. 
These three styles, all in the favored black, are In-Stock 


for Gerberich Dealers in Boys’ and Big Boys’ size runs. 
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